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3 N Thursday last our gracious 
Queen and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert opened 
formally the new Hall and 
Library at Lineoln’s Inn,— 
a structure remarkable alike 
for the rapidity with which it has been raised 
and its great merits as an architectural 
achievement. It is unquestionably one of the 
most successful buildings of our day, whether 
regarded as a whole for the general arrange- 
ment and grouping of the masses, or in detail 





for elegance of parts, variety, and completeness, 


and will hand down with honour to distant 
times the name of its architeet,—Mr. Philip 
Hardwick. In the present wavering state of 
public opinion as to what style should be 
adopted in buildings not ecclesiastical, this 


suecessful adaptation of late Tudor architec- 
ture (the style of the period which immediately 
preceded the decline of pointed architecture, 
when the arch was flattened, and the horizon- 
tal line was acquiring precedence over the 
perpendicular), will doubtless tend to increase 
the use of it. 

In the buildings of this period, and indeed 
of the pointed style generally, the elevations 
grew out of the plan and was subservient to 
it, and this was arranged with a view to con- 
A 
deor was placed where a door was wanted, a 
turret where a turret was required (always, 


venience and the purposes of the building, 





however, with judgment), and each was left to 
produce what effect it might in appearance. 
In classical architecture the positive sacrifice 
of convenient arrangement to regularity in 
elevation is often unavoidable; in Gothie ar- 
chitecture the distinctive merit of the style is 
the growth of perfect adaptation to conve- 
nience. The earliest revivers of Gothic archi- 
ture arranged their Gothic much the same as 
their Italian buildings, where “ grove nods at 
grove,” each alley has its brother, and the 
result was unsatisfactory. Their successors 
in the present day seem to have made a dis- 
covery that irregularity should be the main 
characteristic. Their aim is to make no two 
things alike; to set a steeple in any place 
rather than the middle of the west front, in 
fact,—in direct reverse of the other mistake,— 
and actually to make convenience subservient 
to irregularity. 


i 
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To see errors is easy, to describe what Go- 
thic architeeture should be is difficult. In- 
struction in the practice of art has never yet 
been embodied in words; excellence is to be 
felt; the road to it hard to demonstrate. The 
whole theory of the causes of the emotion of 
beauty, more difficult of analysis in architec- 
ture than in any other branch of art, is in- 
volved in the question. 


Thus far, however, 
we may venture to affirm, that in every divi- 
sion and subdivision of the structure, conveni- 
ence is made the framework, out of which every 
form is created without attempt at eonceal- 
ment; that, consistent with the attainment of 
this, there is, in the management of masses, a 
leaning towards regularity, whilst, in subdivi- 
sions and details, there is a very striking love 
of variety. Regularity, co-existent with the 
attained object of the building, we find in the 


| square compartments. 





plan of the cathedral; irregularity, the result 
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of a similar aim at convenience, in the addi- 
tion of the cloisters and chapter-house, and 
often in the position of buttresses and doors; 
ornament was the application to this frame- 
work, 

Now, we are most pleased with the building 
ander notice, because it evinces almost the 
first successful application of the principles 
which we have endeavoured, we fear inade- 
quately, to indicate; it displays a perfect 
acquaintance with the principles of Gothic 
design, with those principles, which, being 
founded on truth, are destined to last many 
centuries. 

Our purpose is to give a general description 
ofit. The first stone of the structure was laid 
in April, 1843. It consists of a hall, arranged 
north and south, and a library, arranged east 
and west; the two buildings being connected 
by a vestibule of a lower elevation. It is 
erected in the gardens of the inn, and has, per- 
haps, greater advantages of site than any other 
building in the metropolis. Externally, the 
edifice is in two. stories, the principal rooms 
being raised considerably above the ground 
level, and reached by long flights of steps from 
the exterior. The materials employed are red 
bricks, intersected with black brick in patterns, 
and stone dressings. The stone employed ex- 
ternally, is from Messrs. Peto and Grissell’s 
quarries at Anston; for the interior, Caen 
stone is used. The south end, towards New- 
square, exhibits a lufty gable, flanked on each 
side by a square tower. These towers project 
slightly at this end, though in a greater degree 
at the sides of the building. They have small 
square-headed windows, three one above ano- 
ther, and are surmounted by battlements. 
Beneath the battlements are shields placed in 
The angles have stone 
coins; and here, as well as throughout the 
building, we may notice, that the brick and 
stone are combined with the greatest propriety, 
decoratively and constructively, the irregula- 
rity not appearing too studied. Between the 
two towers is the great window of the hall. 
This is of seven lights, transomed; the head, 
which bas a four-centred arch, being filled 
with very beautiful tracery. The design ap- 
pears to be original; and the small quatrefoils, 
which are introduced, add much to the effect 
of the whole, which is a little heightened by 
the red curtain that hangs on the inside. 
Beneath this window are three small openings, 
to light the basement. 

On the apex of the gable is a canopied pin- 
nacle, containing a statue of the Queen. This 
pinnacle has some very beautiful parts, yet 


=. 








| from its peculiar plan, which appears to be 


triangular, and from the projection of its gur- 
goyles, in some points of view, seems to be 
broken and out of the perpendicular, There 
is asmall window, above the large one, in the 
gable. In this elevation, the two stacks of 
chimneys, which rise in the angle, formed by 
the towers and flanks of the building, have a 
very beautiful effect. The whole of the chim- 
neys are of red brick, moulded into a great 
variety of patterns, and in general design re- 
semble those at Eton College, and Hampton 
Court Palace. In the gable, just described, 
the letters P. H., and the date 1843, may be 


discerned ; they are formed in dark bricks.* 
The whole base of the building is of stone, of 


which material are the walls of the esplanade 
on the east side, as well as the walls of the 
steps of ascent. At the sides, the hall eon- 





* There can be no reason why the architect’s name should 
not be inseribed on every building, in some ive po- 
sition; just as the sculptor places his name on a statue ; 
unJews architects are ashamed of what they execute. It would 
be looked upon as an interesting, and valuable record. 
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sists of seven divisions or “ bays” in 
Taking the side, next the Inn, the first divi- 
sion is occupied by the square tower, which 
except in the lower stage, is the same asin 
front. At this point, in the tower, is an en- 
trance to the building. It is reached by gra- 
nite steps from the esplanade, and from New 
Square, the ascent being well planned for ef- 
fect. The door has a four-eentred arch, with 
square label head, the spandrels being filled 
with quatrefoil tracery. In the jambs are 
small shafts. Immediately above the door, 
in a square panel, is a shield, bearing the 
arms of the Inn, and above that the clock. 
This is one of the most beautiful objects in 
the building, and is perfectly novel in design. 
It is surmounted by a pedimental projecting 
canopy, in metal work croeketted, and eontain- 
ing tracery executed with great delicacy, and 
having the true metallic character. Indeed, 
throughout the building, the metal work must 
be considered a great step in advance in the 
treatment of the material. The fingers and 
figures of the cleck, without being less easy 
to read, are also converted into beautiful ob- 
jects. The remaining six bays are occupied 
by the windows of the hall and offices in the 
basement, the last bay—on each side—project- 
ing as an oriel. The lower range of windows 
are of two lights, and square headed; the 
upper base moulding going round them as a 
label. 

At a considerable height above ae the win- 
dows of the hall; the bays being divided from 
each other by the buttresses, which project in 
three stages. The hall windows are square- 
headed of four lights, with each light arched, 
without cusps, and transomed. They are close 
under the cornice, which has a row of gro- 
tesque and foliated bosses. Above this is the 
parapet and battlements, with the coping run- 
ning horizontal and perpendicular. The but- 
tresses are surmounted by octagonal pinnacles, 
with ogee caps. The oriel, which occupies 
the last bay on each side of the building, is 
square in the plan, with angular buttresses. It 
has a lofty five-light window in the front, 
divided by transoms, and a similur window of 
one light, on the return. The roof is leaded, 
with rolls at intervals. The north gable of 
the building is finished with a large stack of 
chimneys, which are well grouped, and highly 
ornamental. In the angles of the flanks, with 
the square towers, are staircases, and the 
stacks of chimneys before mentioned. In the 
centre of the roof is an elegant louvre. It is 
of wood, in three stages, with two heights of 
small windows, which are square-headed, 
cusped, mullioned, and transomed, and is sur- 
rounded by slender pinnacles, bearing vanes, 
attached by flying buttresses. The capping 
is ogee-headed, with crockets and gurgoyles, 
and is surmounted by an elegant vane, with 
direction points in gilded metal work: the 
whole of this part of the design displays very 
great taste. 

The central building,which forms the entrance 
corridor to the library and great ball, is much 
lower than the two other buildings. On each 
side is a projection, with angular buttresses, 
from which again projects a square oriel of six 
lights, transomed. From the different angles 
project gurgoyles. ‘fhe whole is surmounted, 
in the centre of the plan, by an octagonal em- 
battled crown, each side haviag a window 
with pointed arch and rich tracery, The 
angles are strengthened by buttresses, The 

effect would have been improved if this crown 
had been raised higher; at present the win- 
dows can hardly be perceived. On the east 
side, that next the inn, is the main carriage 
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entrance, which is by a broad drive up to the 
steps to the esplanade, Thence, the ascent is 
by another flight of steps to a porch of en- 
trance. It has a simple four-centred arched 
door, and a gable, with an animal holding a 
vane, upon the apex. 

On this last side, the end of the library has 
a very rich and beautiful effect, mainly result- 
ing from the elaborate design of the oriel. 


This is octagonal, with slight projection, with | 
much panelling in the angular buttresses, and | 


in the parapet. The whole of the carving in 


this part, indeed throughout the building, is | 


well executed ; and the proper depth, on which 
so much of its effect depends is given to the 
pavelling. The principal division of this 
oriel is of four lights, with a four-centred arch 
head, and spandrils enriched; the splayed 
sides have one light. They are transomed. 
The buttresses are crowned by pinnacles, and 


dais, one step above the general level of the 
chamber, and, if we mistake not, will say it 
is one of the noblest apartments he has ever 
seen. 

The illustration in our present number will 
serve to give a general idea of its appearance, 
as viewed from this end, to such of our 
readers as may not visit the building. The 
length of the hall is 120 feet, the width 45 
feet, and the height to the apex of the roof 
62 feet.* On either side of the dais is an 


oriel (as is usual in halls of the period), about | 


eighteen feet wide, with a stone seat round 
it. The windows of both are ornamented 
with stained glass, chiefly brought from the 


old hall. Six other large windows on each 
side, as described when speaking of the exte- | 


above the lights are quatrefoils and bosses | 


with machicolations above, the whole display- 


ing considerable variety and richness of effect. | 


The oriel is surmounted by a leanto covering 


of stone. Above the oriel is a small window, | 
and the raking mouldings, which are finished | 


be grotesque carvings. The apex of the gable 
has an elegant pinnacle; it consists of a cir- 
cular shaft, fluted spirally, supporting an 
animal holding a vane. Round the base of 


the shaft are pinnacles clustered together, the | 
whole being supported by a grotesque corbel. | 
On the south side of the library ere several | 


chimneys of good design. The north side of | 


the library is five bays in length, the buttresses 
and lower range of windows being similar to 
those in the other building. The angles have 
oblique buttresses, excepting at the north- 


The windows of the library have their lights 
in two stages, separated by armorial bearings. 
They are of three lights, and the mullions 
being continued through, the spaces just con- 
tain the shields and supporters. The pinna- 


rior, and one at the south end, light the apart- 
ment. ‘The upper part of the side window is 
filled with the arms of the benchers, in 
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designs, all ornamented with stained glass and 
cireular embossed panes*, 

The council-room and drawing-room are 
each 32 feet by 24. The walls are lined with 
panelling: they are ceiled with deal in panels, 
stained and varnished, with carved bosses at 
the intersection of the ribs, and each is lighted 
by a large window, in six lights and two 
stories. They have both handsome carved 
stone chimney-pieces ; the bell-pulls here are 
also worth examining. 

Relative to the kitehen, which is beneath 


| the hall, we have only left ourselves space to 


stained glass, executed by Mr. Willement, | 


and the lower part with small panes, marked 
alternately L, and I. to form a diaper. The 
walls all round are lined with oak panelling, 
about twelve feet high, terminated with a cor- 
nice containing a carved running enrichment. 
The oak screen and gallery front at the south 
end are very original in design, As may be 
seen in the engraving, the screen consists of a 
centre doorway, with glazed panels, and two 
openings of similar form and size on each side, 
under arched recesses, with oak mullions and 
traceryalso glazed. Projecting buttresses divide 
them, and are continued up to form pedestals 
for six figures, over which are carved canopies 
connected by arches, so as to form five open- 


| ings in front of the gallery, corresponding with 
| those beneath. ‘The figures are not yet carved, 
west corner, where there is a belfry turret. | 


but are now in the hands of Mr. Thomas, the 
chief carver at the new Houses of Parliament, 
by whom also the statue of the Queen in the 


| south gable, already mentioned, was executed. 


cles in this building have animals instead of | 
ogee capping, and the cornice has a greater | 


number of bosses. In the west side, next 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the arrangement differs 


absence of the doors and porch. It is inclosed 
by a long brick wall, with stone capping, 
stepped down in long distances, ‘There is an 


There is much Gecorative carving about 
the screen, which is well executed. Under 
the gallery is the southernmost entrance door, 
already mentioned as having the clock over 
it outside. The bolts, hinges, latch, and es- 


| cutcheon, are admirably designed and execut- 
from that on the opposite side mainly in the | 


oriel to the library, differing from the other | 


only in the cornice, which has larger battle- 
ments, and is varied in the panelling. The 
beauty of the enrichments, and of the orna- 
mental chimneys is here more apparent. The 
bell turret, at the angle, is octagonal in four 
stages, divided by strings. The angles have 
stone coins, and there are small openings 
to light the stairease. The belfry is of stone, 
with long openings in each face, cusped and 


transomed ; it is united to the stage below by | 


a weathering, and in place of horizontal 
louvres has a perforated panelling. The pa- 
rapet is of brick, with battlements capped with 
stone. Wethink that had less height been 
given to this upper story, by increasing that 
beneath it, the effect would have been even 
better than it is, but the turret is well placed. 
At the back of the angular buttress, on the 
south side, there is another stair turret. At- 
tached to the library, on the north-west side, is 
the residence for the steward. 

Entering the pile by the central doorway, a 
vaulted corridor with two short flights of steps, 
leads into the vestibule, a rectangular apart- 
ment 56 feet long and 22 feet wide, having at 
the south end the door into the ball, at the 
north the door into the library, and east and 
west a door to the council-room and the draw- 
ing-room. Nearly in the centre of the vesti- 
bule four insulated, clustered columns, with 
others attached to the side walls, and con- 
nected by obtuse pointed arches, form an 
octagon, and carry an elegant lantern of the 
same shape, with a window in each of its 
sides ornamented with painted glass. The 
ceiling of the lantern is groin-vaulted, and has 
sculptured bosses at the intersections, which 
are illuminated and gilt. The ceiling of the 
triangular spaces, cut off by the octagon, is 
left open as a skylight in each case, with a 
single plate of glass in it, to give light by 
means of corresponding glass slabs in the floor, 
to the corridor below. The other parts of the 
vestibule, north and south, are ceiled in panels, 
with deal, varnished. 

Entering the hall from the vestibule, the 
visitor finds himself on the raised platform or 


ed, and this is the case we may here men- 
tion throughout the building, Every lock, 
every knob, is different, and is full of the 
right feeling. So too with the stone spandrels 
of the various door-heads, every one is varied, 
shewing there has been no lack of pains to 
produce a perfect whole. Returning to the 
hall,—the roof, a fine piece of construction, is 
formed wholly of oak, and is divided by 
trusses into seven compartments. Each truss 
comprehends one large arch springing from 
stone corbels attached to the walls, and has 
two carved pendants (as in Wolsey’s Hall, at 
Hampton Court), atthe terminations ofan inner 
arch that springs from hammer beams project- 
ing from the walls on either side about one- 
fourth of the whole span. These pendants 
are illuminated blue, and red, and gilt, and 
they each carry a chandelier japanned in the 
same colours. Between the trusses, against 
the wall all round, is a machicholated cornice 
with a range of small panels under it, also de- 
corated with colours. The louvre described 
externally, is in the fifth division from the 
south, 

Against the wall, over the door, on the dais, 
is Hogarth’s picture, “ Paul before Festus,”’ in 
a new oak frame, designed to accord with the 
hall. The heads of the windows being square 
and wide, great care was required in the con- 
struction to make all sound. A _ bond-stone 
was brought through the whole thickness of 
the wall at each angle of the head, and one in 
the centre, and these carry the longitudinal 
stones by means of a “secret joint” and 
joggling. 

The library, which is 80 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 44 feet high, has also an open 
oak roof; it is in five divisions formed by 
trusses, with pendants, and a series of arches 
placed longitudinally on each side, with a cor- 
responding series against the side walls, termi- 
nating on stone corbels. The book-cases jut 
out on each side to form separate apartments 
for study, and have an iron baleony running 
round them about midway, and another gallery 
over them against each wall, the whole length 
of the room. There are five windows on the 
north side, and two large oriels of very elegant 





* The length of the hall at Christ’s Hospital, London, is 





187 feet, the width is 51 feet, and height 47 feet. 








say, it is a lofty vaulted apartment, with a noble 
fire-place, and all proper appliances. 

In connection with the new buildings, the 
square of Lincoln's Inn has been inclosed with 
iron railing, and stone posts of similar cha- 
racter. The square is entered from Liacoln’s- 
Inn-Fields by a large Tudor gateway, of which 
we shall probably give an engraving hereafter. 

It now only remains for us to say, that 
Messrs. Baker and Son were the builders, and 
have well sustained the high reputation they 
enjoy. The works are all admirably executed; 
much more so, we will venture to assert, than 
they could be at this moment in any other 
country in Europe, notwithstanding our as- 
sumed inferiority in one or two respects. The 
amount of the contract was 55,000/., but of the 
total amount spent we are ignorant. Mr. 
Bavin, the architect’s clerk of the works, on 
whom the whole local management has de- 
volved, deserves especial mention, for the 
energy and zeal with which he has carried out 
his principal’s views. The carving in stone 
was executed by Holmes, and the wood 
carving by Witman, of Marsham-street, 
Westminster. They have both shewn them- 
selves to be able workmen. Of the smith’s 
work we have already spoken ; it was executed 
by John James, of the York-road, Westmin- 
ster, who deserves to be known. The skill and 
artistical feeling shewn by him in this work, 
are, unfortunately, now rarely found in his 
craft. John Ashton was the foreman of the 
masons. Caldecott, of Great Russell-street, 
made the furniture, and fitted up the hall for 
the reception, with throne, &c., and Strode and 
Ledger made the chandeliers. 








IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS IN WEST- 
MINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 

Ow the 24th ultimo, a numerous Court 
of Commissioners was held, it being special, 
* To consider the various plans for improve- 
ment of the sewers hereafter to be built under 
the anthority of this commission.” 

Mr. Edward Willoughby, the chairman, 
made a few preliminary remarks as introduc- 
tory of the business of the day, reminding the 
Court of the extreme importance of the sub- 
ject for their decision, and considering that 
they had only twelve months ago altered the 
forms that had been in use for many years, avd 
that the one substituted had not given satisfac- 
tion, he called upon them to proceed with 
caution. There were one or two points he 
deemed it necessary to mention. The Court 
must bear in mind there was a marked 
distinction between this and the Holborn and 
Finsbury Commission. The latter had no 
outlets of their own into the Thames, but were 
dependent upon other commissions; on the 
contrary, this commission had its own outlets 
directly to the river, hence the form of sewer 
that might be well adapted to the circum- 
stances of the Holborn division might be not 
at all suited to the requirements of this com- 
mission; the Westminster division needed 
more basin, more reservoir, to meet the con- 
sequences of the tidal waters closing the out- 
lets; and an increased capacity of sewers was 
necessary as reservoirs for the upland waiers 
during the period they were shut out from an 
entrance to the river by the tidal closing of 
the outlets. 

Mr. Leslie then rose to propose a motion 
which he said would bring the antagonist 
principles to an issue, and which he hoped 
would secure to the large districts onder their 
jurisdiction an efficient drainage, durable and 
economical in its construction. He had tried 





* The library contains about 20,000 volumes; the most 
rare amongst them is a volume of Prynn’s Records, pub- 
lished in the year of the great fire, and now very searce, the 
greater number being then burnt. Mr. Boteler, who was 
unfortunately killed on a railway recently, was the official 
Master of the library. Mr. Spilsbury is the acting librarian. 
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on his property, and on that of some friends, 
the principle he now advocated, and with the 
most beneficial results. In the house he lived 
in he had destroyed six enormous cesspools. 
His procedure was thus: he sent to the Sewers 
office, asany other person might do, to ascertain 
if any improved depth of insertion of his house- 
drain could be obtained, and having found 
that he could give an increased depth, he had 
the whole depth of his premises made one 
uniform inclination. As the most easily pro- 
cured material nearest to the form he wanted, 
some drain tiles were purchased, and bedded 
in’ cement ; all the side drains into the princi- 
pal one were made with curves, and so effi- 
cient was this small economical drain, that 
even large McAdamized stones were swept 





Gray’s-Inn-lane: there has been no fall of any 
sewer or part of sewer of the egg shape (or any 
other shape). The canse of the remark may have 
arisen from a slip of earth, caused by the running 
out of sand at the bottom of the trench, but this 
was before any brick-work was put in. 

Mr. Phillips’ form of sewer is such a one as I 
submitted, together with the egg shape, to our 
court some years since, when the commissioners 
chose the latter for general use, for reasons they 
then assigned ; but some thousand feet of the form 
Mr. Phillips advocates have been built in these 


| divisions. 


At Southampton, I have encouraged, and the 
commissioners are now building and ate about to 


| build several miles of sewer, whose form presents 
| less amount of friction to a small body of water, 


away by the action of a very small quantity of | 
water concentrated in this approximation to | 


Stones would not have been 


the egg form, 


removed by four times the quantity of water | 


in the house-drains built under the direction 


of the Westminster Commission, because in | 
them the water-force was weakened by diffu- | 
sion, and the friction of a much increased | 


area. 
and economy of the narrow channel as a self- 
cleansing drain, he proceeded to remark on 
the statement by the chairman, that there were 
two great obstacles to be considered, the tidal 
waters closing the outlets, and the upland 


Having thus demonstrated the value | 


waters coming down during these periods. | 


These were imaginary difficulties. Nearly 
every outlet of the sewers in the Westminster 
Commission, from Temple-bar westward to 
Whitehall, discharged its waters at all times 
of the tide, and it was even doubtful whether 
or no, so high westward as the Causeway, at 
Whitehall Stairs, the sewers were flapped or 
not. The main Ranelagh sewer, and also the 
Counter’s Creek Sewer, discharged at ull 
tifnes. 

The surveyor, Mr, Dowley, was appealed to 
by the Court to ascertain if these statements by 


firmed their accuracy. 
Mr. Leslie proceeded to inform the court 


than even the form named by Mr. Phillips. 

I am pleased to see the manliness with which Mr. 
Phillips comes forward to corroborate facts, which 
the mere naming of caused heretofore such a hur- 
ricane.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Jonn Roe.” 

The speaker then read to the Court some 
extracts from the annual report of 1845 to the 
Holborn and Finsbury Commissioners by Mr. 
Roe, from which it appeared thatthe adop- 
tion of the improved forms of sewer, including 
the periodical washing out of sixty-one miles 
of sewers by the flushing apparatus, have ef- 
fected immense advantages with a total saving 
in three years of 22,461/. to the rate-payers of 
those divisions. He considered that within 
the last four years alone, the loss to the public 
by the bad form of sewers under the West- 
minster Commission amounted to between 
79,0002. and 80,0007, money worse than use- 


cated would, at a very moderate calculation, 
effect a saving of between 20,0002. and 30,0007, 
per annum. 

He concluded, by moving that the egg form 
of sewer, with the narrow end downwards. be 
the general form of sewer to be adopted by 


| this commission for the public and private 
Mr. Leslie were correct, and he at once con- | 


that originally the Regent’s-park-tunnel sewer, | 


under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, was trapped at its out- 
let into the Thames, and great damage was 
thereby occasioned to the inhabitants in the 


neighbourhood of Charing-cross; but subse- | 


quently the outlet was left open, and the house- 
drains were trapped instead of the main chan- 
nel, whereby the inconvenience was removed. 


That as to the egg form of sewer, with the | 
narrow end downward,” in addition to thesix | 
eminent building firms who had approved of | 
the lithographed sections exhibited last week, | 


he was now authorised by Major-General 
Pasley, whom he had consulted on the subject, 
to declare his approbation of those sections; 
and he had received an additional testimony 
since he came into court. This he would 
read: it was as follows :— 


** Dock-yard, Portsmouth, Oct. 23. 
Sir, — At your request I have examined the 
forms of sewers submitted in a drawing signed 
‘‘John Phillips,’’ which I inclose, and I am of 
opinion that they are in every way better adapted 
for their purpose than the old form of sewer with 
a flat invert and upright sides; they are cheaper in 
construction, stronger in form, less liable to choke, 
as the current is concentrated upon a smail area, 
instead of being spread over the invert: in fact, 
as regards form, they are the best I have seen.— 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Denison, Captain Royal Engineers. 
Mr. Leslie then proceeded to state that he 
had another document to lay before the Court, 
namely, a letter, received also since he came 
into the room, from Mr. Roe, of the Hol- 
born and Finsbury Commission, the chief 


introducer of the modern improvements in | 


sewers. llaving been requested by an influen- 
tial commissioner to go to King’s-road, Gray’s- 
inn-lane, to witness the tumbled-down egg- 
form of sewer that had created such a chasm 


in the street, he thought it would be as well to | 


hear Mr. Roe’s version of the story, and at 
J 5 J 


the same time elicit his opinion as to the litho- | 


graphed sections by John Phillips. The fol- 


lowing communication, which he read, was the | 


result :— 
“‘October 24th, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—In the hurry of business yesterday, 
I forgot to answer your remark on King’s-road, 





* As first published in Tug Britogr. 


sewers, to be built within the jurisdiction of 
the Westminster Commission. 

The Hon. Frederick Byng rose to second 
the motion, and stated that he considered Mr. 
Leslie had so exhausted the subject, that it 
would only be a repetition of the statements 
already made were he to occupy much of their 

| time in the discussion; the motion had bis 
most hearty concurrence. He could not sit 
down, however, without reminding the Court, 
of his previous objections to the unlimited 
power over the proceedings of the Court which 
the appointment of an annual chairman gave 
to an individual commissioner ; and the court 
had before them another proof of that fact, in- 


but for the exertions of Mr. Leslie, the Court 
probably would not have had them at this mo- 
ment on their table. 

Mr. Allason objected to the motion, and 


a general principle. What a situation was the 
Court placed in, that theycould not rely on the 
advice of their own surveyors, but must have 
the opinions of six builders, together with 
General Pasley, Captain Denison, and Mr. 
Roe. He was satisfied that there must be dif- 
ferent forms of sewers for different localities. 
tle would ask the honourable mover of this 
question, would he build a sewer in the egg 
capacity of 10 feet by 10 feet? He should 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Hawkes followed on the same side. 
He said he had not heard a single argu- 
ment in favour of the egg-shape sewer with 
the narrow end down; it would only ob- 
| struct the water, 1 overflow the houses. 





ana 
He considered that his friend Mr. Allason had 
| given the knock-down argument to the egg 
| shape sewer with the narrow end down, and 
| would oppose the motion. 

Mr. Mayhew said, notwithstanding the 
mover had so frequently been severe upon the 
| professional commissioners, he, as one of 


| Support his motion. 
have a better form for rapidly removing the 
soil and cleansing itself; he would cheerfully 
support the motion. 

| Mr. William Donaldson would oppose the 
| motion, being firm in the belief that the up- 
right sided sewer with inverted bottom and 
arched top was the best form that could be 


_—o 











| 


| our share in effecting it. 


c , an able, but somewhat intemperate commu- 
lessly thrown away; while the forms he advo- | 


————— 


adopted; he thought the matter should be 
delayed until the Court heard a report from 
their surveyors, 

Mr. Cumberlege, as a professional member 
of the Court, would support Mr. Leslie’s mo- 
tion ; the Court had been for thirty-six years 
using a most extravagant form of sewer, with 
a broad base downwards; and he hoped the 
period was now arrived when the principles of 
common sense would guide them. 

The division was then called for; the mo- 
tion was declared to be carried by 16 to 5. 
For the motion, Honourable F. Byng ; Messrs. 
Baylis, Branscombe, Cumberlege, Fitch, Ful- 
ler, J. Gunter, R. Gunter, Hall, Harvey, Le 
Breton, Leslie, Marriott, Mayhew, Moss, and 
Wood; against it, Messrs. Allason, Wm. Do- 
naidson, Gutch, Hawkes, and Kendall. 

Mr. Leslie then rose, and expressed a hope 
that the Court would not be like the cow which 
had given a good pail of milk, and then kicked 
it over; he trusted they would concur in the 
motion he had now to propose :—* That the 
forms for general purposes, as in the annexed 
lithographed sections, by John Phillips, second 
clerk of the works, be adopted by this com- 
mission.” This was seconded by Mr. Cum- 
berlege, and carried nem. con. The Court 
then adjourned to Friday, the 31st of October. 


We congratulate the public on the result of 
this meeting with much earnestness, being sa- 


| tisfied of the great advantages that will be 


gained by the change. Moreover, we cannot 
avoid taking to ourselyes some little credit for 
We have received 


nication, from one who signs himself a com- 
missioner, reprehending us for our advocacy 


| of the views of a particular member of the 


asmuch as the very able plans of Mr. Phillips, | 


their clerk of the works, had been received by | ™¥S* have presented itself to every one, who 


the chairman and returned to that officer; and | 


said, that if carried it would only be affirming | 


form if the sewer was required to be of the | 


them, would on this oceasion most cordially | 
It was impossible to | 


Court, and at the same time praising the tone 
of the remarks in our last number, which, al- 
though ostensibly not published till Saturday, 
was in the hands of the commissioners, pre- 
vious to the discussion above reported. We 
beg leave to assure the worthy writer (and wor- 
thy he evidently is, notwithstanding his spleen) 
that we pay no regard to persons in matters 
such as this. We owe a duty to the public 
which we will perform tothe best of our abi- 
lity, and will advocate what we consider wise 
measures, and assist in obtaining necessary re- 
forms, without reference to the party proposing 
them. 
Ee 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN 
AND USE OF PISCIN2, 





Tne present vagueness of our terms, “ rela- 
tive to Gothie architecture and ecclesiology,” 


has attended to the study of antiquities. It 
leaves us in difficulty as to the meaning of 
| many old authors, in whose works we find the 
greatest want of precise phraseology. The im- 
portance of a good nomenclature is in no re- 
| spect so evident as in the science of chemistry, 
which has made rapid strides, probably due 
mainly to the better knowledge of its previous 
| facta, which the infusion of a correct and ex- 
| pressive system induced. As we have before 
| said, it is the more systematic stady of Gothic 
architecture in this day, over that which has 
passed by, which has led to the present com- 
paratively accurate knowledge of principles 
and facts. But the difficulty of applying a 
| new nomenclature to a science which deals en- 
tirely with the past, is great, and would indeed 
tend to restrict that investigation of old autho- 
rities, on which much of our present know- 
ledge must be based. All we can hope to do 
will be carefully to analyze, and arrange in 
tabular form, the several apellations, in order 
| that it may at once be seen which are synony- 
mous, or in what diTerent senses each word 
is to be understood. 
In no particalar is this difficulty more evi- 
dent, than in the varions names attached to the 
| piscina and the font, and it would be well 
should every writer who attempts to unravel 
such an intricate matter, have the advantage 
of the supervision of so able a commentator 
as Dr. Bromet.* The “piscina at Hadden- 
ham ’’+ was so styled after some consideration. 
It was thought that it could not have been an 
aumbry, because it does not occupy the place 
where that receptacle is usually found, and be- 
cause there are no hinges, nor any signs of 





re * Vide ante p. 489. 
+ Illustrated, ante, p. 477. 
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them. It was not likely to have been a con- 
fessional, because it was clearly a niche, and 
not an opening; and not a hagioscope for the 
same reason, and for this, in addition, that 
such opening would have been inclined in the 
direction of the high altar. It was assumed to 
be « piscina, because it did occupy the place 
which that appendage generally occupies, 
namely, a south wall, There being no basin 
was not deemed«a sufficient objection, as, 
when we saw it, the bottom of the niche was 
covered with stueco and whitewash,—quite suffi- 
cient to fillup a very shallow basin, such as we 
have frequently seen. It may be said, that there 
is no piseina in the chancel—whieh part of 
the church is of the same date—and, there- 
fore, that it is unlikely that there should be a 
piscina here, but examples of chantry piscine, 
when there is none in the chancel, are fre- 
quent. Itis also to be admitted, that a door 
may not have been a necessary appendage to 
every depository for sacred vessels. The 
question, therefore, is, was this an aumbry in 
the usual position of the piscina, and without 
doors, or tarns on the former existence of a 
water-drain’ The writer balanced the pro- 
babilities, and he is still compelled to decide 
in favour of the piscina. 

In reference to the “ pensile piscina,” re- 
specting which a quotation from an ancient 
ordinance was given, as quoted by Fosbroke, 
from Du Cange, it may be well to give the 
exact words in question, along with others un- 
der the heads of “ Piscina” and “ Font” ;— 
* Prscina,—Locus in quo manus Sacerdotes 
lavant, et ubi ablutiones Sacerdotis, missam 
celebrantis, injiciuntur,’ —“ Fons, —Vas, in 
quo aqua ad Misse sacrificium ponitur.—Ordo 
Romanus: ‘ Subdiaconus accipit Fontem de 
manu Archiparaphoniste, et defert Archi- 
diacono, et ille ex amula infundit, faciens 
erucem in calicem.’* * ‘ Fontem aureumcum 
gemmis, pavonem auro, et margaritis distinc- 
tum,’ ” 

“Fons,—Piscina, ubi Sacerdotes lavant 
manus antequam sacra faciant, — Synodus 
Valent, an. 1590 : * Precipimus Fontem ad 
abluendas Sacerdotum manus, qui se ad Mis- 
sain celebrandam accingunt, preparari, qui vel 
parieti infixus, vel pensilis aquam prebeat 
eum linostina palla!’’’* According to Da 
Cange—in one sense of the word “ piscina ”— 
that appendage was a place in which the priest 
washed his hands, and into which the water 
was cast, after he had washed—perhaps in 
some other place. The interpretations of the 
word font seem to be precisely similar to each 
other, being in each case a vessel of conse- 
crated water used at the sacrifice of the mass, 
for washing the hands. All that the extract 
seems to us to prove is, that somewhere near 
the altar, satel, or affixed to the wall, was a 
vessel containing water, and calicd a font, in 
which the priest washed, the water being after- 
wards drained down the piscina.t Whether the 
piscina was ever large enough for washing 
the hands, for in most examples it has a very 
shallow basin — the pensile vessel being 
omitted,—is the point to be ascertained ; if that 
is found to be the case, then the term “ font,” 
which was applied to the pensile vessel, may 
also have been applied to the piscina, as the 
words “ parieti ivfixus ” might lead us to sup- 
pose. But it does not necessarily follow, 
that the term piscina was applied to the pen- 
sile vessel; and in fine, it seems to us, that 
“font” was a word used for several vessels, 
in which there was a supply of water for ablu- 
tion or for baptism, which was either only a 
vessel, or also provided with a drain; and 
that a piscina sometimes was that particular 
description of “font,” attached to the altar, 
which was fixed to the wall, and was provided 











with a drain. So thatthe word “ font” had at | 


least three significations ;—First, as applied 





which the hands of the priest are washed, and where the | 
ablations of the priest celebrating the mass are cast.’ | 


“ Fort, —A vessel in which water is placed at the sacrifice of 
the mess: '’—“* The subdeacon receives the font from the 


hand of the chief singer, and brings it to the archdeacon, and | 


he pours into it out of the amula, making the sign of the 


a peacock in gold, and sct with pearls.’ '’-~‘‘ Fonr,—A pis- 
cima, where the priests wash their hands before they make 
the sacrifice. * We order to be prepared a font for the hands 
of the priests to be washed in, who prepare themselves for 
celebrating the mass, which, either fixed into the wall, or 
peusile, may afford water with a linencloth.’”"" Do Cance: 
Gtossarium ad Scriptores Media et Infima Latinitatis. 

+ “Is it likely, that the word font refers to another ves- 
eel in which the hands were washed, the carrying of of 
water, rather than the ly, being the object in the piscina, 
the bow! of which, iedeal, is ylarge exough for any 
other use ['’= Ante, p. 477-8, 


} 


i 


to the baptismal font in the nave; second, to 
the pensile vessel, and, when the second was 
wanting, to a fixed vessel. The “ font,” when 
fixed, was sometimes identical with a “ piscina:” 
the pensile “ font,” never so. Lastly, the ne- 
cessary adjunct of the piscina was in all cases 
the drain. 

The word “ piscina,” applied to the bap- 
tismal font, was mentioned in the previous 
article (at page 477). In the extract from 
M. De Caumont,j given by Dr. Bromet, it cer- 
tainly appears to apply to that kind of font 
which had a drain, or to the “ baptismal font.” 
The meaning is very obscure ; “ piscina’ may 
refer to the drain of the font, or more pro- 
bably, the two words may refer to vessels en- 
tirely distinct. The most obvious impression 
might be, that baptism was performed in the 
chancel, or chapel, the water being brought “ in 
a small vessel” from the font in the nave, 
were there not certain considerations render- 
ing such an opinion untenable. It seems most 
probable, that in the particular administra- 
tion in question, the rite was performed at the 
“baptismal font,” the water being brought 
from other vessels, and probably the chrisma- 
tory-oil, as suggested by Dr. Bromet. But 
the whole subject is still open to discussion, 
and it would be rash to express any decided 
opinion upon it. The difficulty would perhaps 
be cleared up by the discovery of another 
drain, in the neighbourhood of the baptismal 
font. £. H. 

AS TO THE USE OF OLD SOUND PARTY. 

WALLS OF INSUFFICIENT THICKNESS, 


AWARD UNDER BUILDINGS ACT. 





Tue following being the first of a class o 
very important cases, we report it at some 
length ;— 

Mr. Lee being engaged to superintend the 
taking down and rebuilding the house No, 
61, Pali Mall, which it is proposed shall be a 
first-rate building, submitted to the official 
referees the following question that had 
arisen between him and Mr. Mayhew, the 
district surveyor for Saint James’s, Westmin- 
ster. j 

“On the west side of the said house, be- 
tween it and No. 62, there is a sound and effi- 
cient party-wall, which was erected a few years 
ago, on the rebuilding of No, 62, This party- 
wall was built as a first-rate party-wall in 
conformity with the Buildings Act 14 Geo, 
III., cap. 78, and it is 1 ft. 105 in, thick in the 
basement floor, 1 ft. Gin. thick in the next 
three floors, and 14 in. thick in the upper floor, 
and to 18in. above the roof. 

As it is proposed to build No. 61 seven 
stories in height, this wall, in accordance with 
the present Act, is 4}in. too thin on the ground 
floor, and Mr. Mayhew is of opinion it should 
be taken down. 

I take the liberty of stating that I differ in 
opinion with Mr. Mayhew, and maintain that 
it was never contemplated by the Act7 & 8 
Victoria, cap. 84, on rebuilding a house, that 
a first-rate party-wall under the late Act, if 
sound, and built with proper materials, should 
be pulled down; I admit I do not find this in 
the Act, neither do I find the contrary. I 
believe Mr. Mayhew principally depends on 
the 12th section, but I submit this section to 
be operative only when the wall is rebuilt, 
and not in condemning it.” 

Mr. Mayhew urged, that section 5 re- 
quires, that whether “Buildings be built, 
or rebuilt, on old,- or new foundations, or 
partly on old, and partly on new foundations, 
notwithstanding any thing contained to 
the contrary in any Act of Parliament now 
in force, every such building shall be built, 
rebuilt, &c., in conformity with the several par- 
ticulars, rules, and directions in Schedule C,”’ 


ara | &e anh om . * a 
© Which aay be thas vendased 1" Srneena,—A pleesia | &e., ‘subject, nevertheless, to any other rules 


and directions in this Act contained in the 
same behalf.” 

That the conditions of Schedule C, part 2, 
determine, that if the building contain seven 


‘ stories, it is to be of the first class, and the 
cross th alice; *— A den font set with gems, | « ° 7 ’ . 
merc tnapert yrs ¥ = r,--A pis. | thickness of the party walls must be at the least 


21} inches from the top of the footing up to the 
underside of the floor, next but three below 
the topmost floor, whieh in this case renders 
the wall 4} inches too thin on the ground 
floor, as stated by Mr. Lee. 

That section 27 enacts, with regard to any 


| party-wall, so far as relates to the rebuilding 


thereof, that if the owner of one of the build- 





ings, parted by such party-wall, rebuild such 
building of a higher rate, and do not pull down 
such party-wall, and build a proper wall in lieu 
thereof, then it shall be the duty, and be is 
hereby required to build up an external wall 
against such party-wall, 

That section 12 is imperative as to the party 
and external walls being of the required thick- 
ness, 

He considered, “that the building owner 
in this case must either relinquish the seventh 
story, or pull down and rebuild the party-wall 
of the required thickness ; or build an external 
wall against it, for I apprehend, whether the 
wall were a new wall, built under the present 
Act for a second-rate house of the first class, or 
whether it be the present wall (for which the 
second-rate is the highest rate, that the pre- 
sent wall is thick enough) neither the one, nor 
the other can or could be used for a first-rate 
building. The 3ist section, which permits 
buildings already built to be raised 10 feet if 
the walls be sufficiently secure to allow of the 
raising thereof, might perhaps admit of an ar- 
gument as to its applicability in this case to 
the wall only, but I apprehend that this 
section can only apply where the building 
erected before the passing of the Act to which 
the wall belonged is in existence, and cannot 
apply to a party-wall only, after the building 
itself is wholly pulled down.” 

In a reply to these points, Mr. Lee remind- 
ed the referees “that section $2, under the 
head of ‘ Matters of Reference,’ gives to the 
referees the power to determine all matters of 
doubt, difference, or dissatisfaction, and that 
there was nothing contained in the Act to take 
from them the power of permitting the party- 
wall in question to remain, and he thought a 
very strong argument in favour of this opinion 
was, that in schedule D, part 2, under the heqd 
of ‘ External Wall used as a Party-wall,’ the 
Act directs if an ‘ external wall to any building 
already built be at the least 13 in. in thick- 
ness in every part, and be of sound and proper 
materials, and in good condition, then such 
wall may be used as a party-wall ;” if, there- 
fore, an external wall 13 in. thick may be used 
as a party-wall, there could be no reason why 
a good party-wall 18 in. thick, should not re- 
main, when the want of thickness exists only 
on one floor. He further remarked, “If I am 
wrong in my opinion, most serious incon- 
venience must arise from the operation of the 
Act, in the old districts, more particularly in 
the city and west-end of the town, where 
from the increased value of ground, the houses 
must be built with an additional number of 
stories bringing them by that means into the 
firstrate of the present Act, and then in all cases 
of re-building both party-walls must be taken 
down, even when the honses on both sides of 
the party-walls have been built within a year 
or two; because in all cases the party-walls 
were only built as first-rate party-walls, under 
the Act of 14 Geo. III., cap. 78, or 214 in. 
thick to the underside of the ground floor, 
which there is no doubt is sufficient, whereas 
the first-rate party-wall under the present Act, 
must be 214 in. thick to the underside of the 
one pair floor.” 

Mr. Hosking, the referee, found on survey, 
that “timber appears in several places in the 
east face of the wall, laid into the work, and 
brick on edge courses, which affect the 
thorough bonding of the wall, occur wherever 
bond timbers have been placed in the wall. In 
other respects, the wall is a sound structure, 
and is fitto be used again as a party-wall, 
though in doing so, it should be made as fur 
as possible conformable with the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, by the removal 
of all timber from its structure, and by taking 
out the brick on edge courses, and restoring 
with proper and sufficient materials, such as 
bricks, or brick and plain tiles in cement.” 

The award, after reciting the premises, was 
as follows :— 

“ Now, although the proposed building will, 
by reason of the number of stories thereof, be 
of a higher rate than a building to which the 
existing party-wall in question would be appli- 
cable, in reference to party-walls built with 
buildings, after the passing of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act; yet inasmuch as the said party- 
wall is,in the opinion of the official referees, 
a proper and sufficient wal! to serve as a party- 
wall with reference to the building to be re- 
built, except as to certain timber laid in the 
same otherwise than the said Act permits, and 
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except as to the brick on edge courses, which | 
lie upon the timber;—I, the said William | 
Hosking, with the assent of the said Arthur | 


Symonds, do hereby certify, determine, and 
award, that if the timber in the said party- 


wall, on the side next the proposed building, | 


and the brick on edge courses thereon, be re- 
moved, and be replaced by brickwork pinned 
in and properly coursed and bonded to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor, it shall not 
be necessary to pull down such party-wall, or 
to build up an external wall against the same ; 
and that the said wall may be raised to an ad- 
ditional height, not exceeding ten feet, so that 
such raising be done to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor of the distriet, and in every respect 
according to the provisions of the 31st section 
of the said Act,” 
The costs to be paid by Mr. Lee. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL. 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Library at Berlin.— According to a 
late royal decree a new building for the large 
royal library is to be erected—and thus ina 
few years, when the British Museum and the 
library of Paris (whose new site and erection 
is also decided) will be completed, Europe will 
possess three such structures of first magni- 
tude. The Berlin library is to be erected on 
the banks of the Spree, and will extend over a 
vast space. The site is most felicitous, as the 
vicinity of the river will diminish every danger 
by fire—while its close proximity to the uni- 
versity is most desirable. Svail-street, where 
it is to be erected, will then form one line with 
University-street (by the demolishing of a few 
military stables), and an uninterrupted sight 
will be afforded along the latter street from the 
monument of Frederick the Great to the new 
library. In the lower compartments of the 
old library, which have been used, of late, as a 
repository for the astonishing increase in 
books—the dry rot has shewn itself to a great 
extent. 

Scientifie Congress af German Naturalists at 
Nurnberg.—This association (the prototype of 
all similar ones) has just concluded its meet- 
ings. Dr. Kastner, of Erlangen, delivered a 
discourse, “ on the influence of natural science 
on the ennobling (Verediung) of mankind,” 
He pointed to its paramount connection with 
all other branches of human ken—and stated 
how by their adaptation to arts and trades, the 
examination of the laws of nature, conveyed to 
the people a momentum gf reflection, thought, 
and elating sentiments, Drugist A. Frick- 
inger, from Nérdlingen, read a paper on his 
experiments on the influence of sal amoniac 
(saimiac) on metallic iron, He stated that an 
aqueous solution of this salt, under the free 
access of the atmospheric air, considerably ac- 
ce'erates its oxydation, which, however, begins 
with a conversion of the metallic iron into a 
chloride, under considerable development of 
ammonia, 

Cheap Instruction at the Polytechnic Schools 
of Germany.—The rectorship of the Royal 
Polytechnic school at Munich (one of the best 
in Germany) state, in their late circular, the 
followingeterms for the pupils of the school, 
The matriculation fees are from 10s. to 12s 
Persons who do not belong to the states of 
the German Confederation, pay 17. sterling for 
attending all courses—during a whole year. 
Persons who have not entered the college as 


regular students, bat merely wish to hear one | 


or another course of instruction, pay for each 


a fee of 10s. [We should say—that any young | 


man, with his wits about him can study at 
Munich, at the rate of from 502. to 504 per 
annum, without meanness. | 

Naples: Excavations at Pompeii. 


took place under the controul of Mr. Carlo 


Bonucei, before 1,200 savants. The resuits | 


were, in the main, satisfactory, as some golden 
ornaments, several marble statues, a great 


many bronzes, vases, and some tubes of an | 


aqueduct, were found. After a visit and in- 


spection of the whole of Pompeii, the return- | 


ing members bad occasion to see these things 
again properly arranged. It was an interest- 
ing sight—-although some (of the 1,700) were 
foolish enough to think, that it was a colluded 
affair. Mr. Bonucci, by a long experience, 
might well be supposed to know where lay 
the richest veins of this antiquarian mine. : 


Public Work and Buildings in the Brazils : | 


A New Versailles.—This is, after all, a great 


— These | 





epoch, when reports on any department have 
to extend over the whole 
Brazils are vigorously striding on the 
path of civilization, The first is the con- 


| stant opening of spléndid roads through the 


globe. The | 


i 


mountain chain, which surrounds the bay of | 


Rio de Janeiro, for connecting the fertile, nay 
luxurious in-land, with this great emporium 
of South America. On this high table-land, 
in fine, in the most felicitous situation, near 
the old road to Minas Geraes—the Em 
is erecting a magnificent palace, around which 
(in imitation of Versailles) a new town is te 
be laid out, which will bear the name of 
Petropolis, after the name of the present Em- 
peror and his father. It is to be regretted, 
that merely French and German builders are 
employed on these works, and called to these 
settlements. 

Musée d Alger (Algerine Museum in Paris). 
— Before leaving Atrica, Mareshal d’Isly bas 
published a decree in the name of H. M., en- 
joining the collecting of specimens for the 


Although many things collected by pesple not 
quite ad fait, are to be expected, yet the idea 
is felicitous. The frieze of the Diana Temple 
of Magnesia has not yet been exhibited, ead 
these relieves, appertaining to the very worst 
period of deeaying Roman art, searcely de- 
serve this distinction—not to be compared 
even to those of J.ycia, lately brought to this 
country. Mach is it to be regretted, in fine, that 
| while something novel like the above museum 
is in contemplation, the seulptares of Olympia 
and Assos are not yet accessible to the public 
view. The same spaces, where the latter are 
deposited, are also encumbered with the most 
precious Egyptian relics, statues, sarcophagi, 
and stele of most perfect preservation—whieh 
lay forgotten here since the death of Chani- 
poillon. Next spring, however, the ornaments 
of Niniveh are expected to arrive in Paris, 
which will absorb public attention, and place 
every thing else in complete shade. 

Employment of English Engineers on the 
Continent.—A discussion has been carried on 
of late between the senute and the burghesses 
of Hamburg, about the utilising of the Gras- 
brook, an open place, situated at the Elbe, 
between the city and the Upper—and Nether 
Haven—which if converted into a new dock, 
would be most useful to the increase of the 
shipping of Hamburg. Last week the com- 
mission of professional gentlemen, especially 
appointed for that purpose, laid an exten- 
sive plan before the competent authorities. 
The commission consists of the Water-build- 
ing-Director Hitbbe, and Messrs. Walker 
and Lindiey. The speedy execution of this 
undertaking is the more to be wished for, as 
it would be the means of a co:nmunication be- 
| tween the harbour and the chief station of 
| the Hamburg-Berlin railroad, 

Draining of the Zuiderzee in Holland.— 
This vast bight of the sea—equalling in its 
area the largest province of the kingdom, is 
spoken of as likely to be drained in a very 
ps time, by which a considerable increase 
of artificial territory would be gained. Ac- 
cording to actual survey, this gigantic pro- 
ject does not present such great difficulties as 
might have been anticipated. There exists, 
already, at low water, a dyke at Medemblick, 
which, if a preper enlargement thereof would 
| take place, might be so far extended as to check 
| entirely farther influx of the ocean. It is clear, 








however, that for effecting this, a canal ought 
| to be made through this dyke, for facilitating 


the efflux of the sea..—Journal de la Haye. 


tracts and even preparations for the rebuilding 
of the former city, are now completed, and 
Pittsburg has nearly risen (mach improved) 
from its ashes. It is to be hoped every pre- 
caution will be taken against the recurrence of 
such calamities. 

Prospect of an ‘ Overland” Railway to 
India and China (St. Petersburg, 6th Oct.)— 
| The Russian government is actively engaged 
in the project submitted to it of a railway 
from St. Petersburg to Adessa, and the public 
may be convineed that if there be a possibility 


of realizing this project, Europe will see its 


| realization, which will have an immense influ- | 
ence not only on the destinies of this part of | 


the globe, but elso on the insermost paris of 
Asia. As itis intended, in the first, to unite 
the Baltic with the Bleck Sea, branches 
| will soon start for Isphahan, and the inte- 


formation of the Masée d’Alger in Paris. 1 


aneiieeinenemnened 


| rior of Persia. Thence, to the East Indies, 


and even China is but one step. A railway 
from St. Petersburg to Adessa, however, 
will run over 770 French leagues (nearly 
3,900 English miles), and will be, therefore, 
the longest line of communication ever con- 
ceived by man, leaving far behind all concep- 
tions and works of Roman or other ancient 
genius. May it be built with a solidity and 
stearlingness worthy of such a peng 
. L-——-y. 


a 
THE GRAVE-YARD QUESTION. 


Sin,—tI was greatly eopeerned, and may say 
horrified, on reading your aceount of what ap- 
peared in Zhe Lancet, of the state of St. Mar- 
garet’s chorch yard,.Westminster, from the 
over-crowding of the graves, most of them 
being filled up to the surface ; and I was not 
at all surprised at the very serious and alarm- 
ing effects likely to be produced by interments 
where such is the case. But what surprises 
me the most is, that you have a House of 
Commons and Lords close to this mass of 
pestilence, with scarcely a member in either 
who bave covtage enongh to grapple with 
the question. And why? Because it is 
said the interesis of the clergy are involved, 
and thereby their fees interfered with. And 
is this @ sufficient;reason why, the lives of 
those whose melancholy duty calls them to at- 
tend the last office of a departed relative or 
friend, shonld be endangered, as well as those 
who attend officially, to say nothing of the 
effect on the public health generally? 

It has been stated over again, that in-cross- 
ing this spot the effluvia occasionally arising 
from the graves is sensibly felt; surely after 
such facts being known, another interment 
ought not be allowed in such crowded places, 
particularly when there are ample and efficient 
repositories for the dead, for at least a cen- 
tury to come, in consecrated cemeteries —as 
the Westminster Cemetery, Kensal Green, 
Norwood, and other establishments within a 
reasonable distance of this great city.—I am, 
Sir, &e. Z. 

Oct. 27, 1846. 





ELY CATHEDRAL. 





New York and Pittsburg. —Most of the eon- | 


Tue manner in which the circumstances at- 
tending the melancholy death of Mr. Basevi 
were stated in the newspapers, has led to the 
erroneous impression that the uanfortunate 
gentleman in question was the architect em- 
ployed in the restorations there. This, how- 
ever, was not the ease, Mr. E. Blore is the ar- 
chitect. Mr. Basevi being a personal friend of 
| the dean, who devotes much time to the 
| works, was accustomed when in Ely on other 
business to go over the cathedral with the 
reverend dignitary, and give him the benefit 
of his suggestions simply as a friend, without 
in any degree trespassing on the province of 
his brother architect. Mr. Basevi was buried 
in the cathedral on the 2lst inst., where, we 
understand, a monument will be ereeted to his 
memory. 











PATENT WOOD CARVINGS. 

Weave is publishing in parts, a series of 
lithographed representations of decorations in 
| wood executed by the Patent Wood-carving 
Company, and which are practically useful to 
architects, builders, and decorators. They 
consist for the most part of examples in the 
French and Elizabethan styles, to the execu 
tion of which the patent process is more par- 
| ticularly adapted. The carving is effected as 
| our readers ure mostly avrare, by first burning 
the pattern into the wood, and then complet- 
ing it by hand. By this means the proprietors 
profess to supply fine specimens at one-fourth 
of the expense formerly incurred. We lately 
visited the offices of the company (Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden), and were much pleased 
with some of the works recently executed. 

LE TTS 








Arcuitecture At THe Scaoor or De- 
| sten.— Mr. C. J. Richardsoa, with whose 
works as an artist our readers are well ae- 
quainted, bas been appointed teacher of ar- 
chitectural drawing and perspective, at the 
London School of Design. Furnitare, deco- 
| rative ironwork, painted glass, acd chasings, 
are to be withia bis province. Hisattendance 
is given only in the evenings, 
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ROOMS FOR LARGE ASSEMBLIES, 


ee 


“Tur Manchester Atheneum Soirée” is | 


now recognised as ene of the most brilliant 
gatherings of literary talent annually recurring 
in Englend, and around the galaxy of in- 
telligence there to be found, are assembled, 
thousands of ‘charmed auditors, and would be 
thousands more, if covered space could be 
found to contain them, The intention of the 
writer is not to give a description of the meet- 
ing of 23rd 
performed by ether hands, but some remarks 
on the defects of the building, admirable as 
the Free Trade Hall is in many respects, will 





* See p. 621, 


ultimo, that duty will be well | 


not be out of place in Tue Burtper. It has 
long been a common remark, that the door- 
ways of rooms of extraordinary dimensions 
are rarely proportionate in size or number; 


still the defect is as great as ever in many of | 
| considerable number would not have been 


our newest buildings, although it is found an 


intollerable grievance on such occasions as | 


extremely inconvenient, as there was not time 
for the vast assemblage to settle in their places 


| completely before the opening of the intel- 
| lectual treat; and had all the tickets been 


properly scrutinized by the receivers, a very 


within the walls at the appointed hour. No 


that which calls for these observations. Here | doubt, many are deterred from attending large 


was an elegantly dressed throng, a majority 
of the fair sex, and in all amounting to three 
| thousand five hundred, to be passed through 
one entrance door, with the exception of three 


ladies, and invited guests, who entered at the 
other end of the building. The pressing was 
| unavoidably great, so too must have been the 
| derangement of attire; and the time occupied 


or four hundred, consisting of stewards, | 


meetings by their dislike to such a prelude, 


| and as there is no absolute necessity for the 


continaance of such a mistake, we recommend 


| architects to apply their minds to this point, 


feeling a strong conviction that large meetings 
of various descriptions wiil increase in namber, 
and that the time required for admission and 
departure are considerations of growing im- 
portance. A, 
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FONT AT LITTLEBURY CHURCH, ESSEX. 


Tuis very curious example of a font and 
ease is still preserved at Littlebury Church. 
It stands under the tower arch, the upper por- 
tion of which is so entirely blocked up, that 
the figure on the top of the font cannot be suffi- 
ciently distinguished to see for whom it is in- 
tended. Grorce Tausrierr. 





THE SCULPTURED DECORATIONS OF 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Press of matter prevented us last week 

from referring to the fourth report of the 
Commissioners on the fine arts, then just pub- 
lished, but this seemed the less important as it 
hea alrealy kept five months, being dated 

ay 15th. . 

It refers solely to the question of public 
monuments to men distinguished for eminent 
literary, seientific, and civil services, referred to 
their consideration by Sir Robert Peel, and is 
signed, Albert, Lyndhurst, Sutherland, Lans- 
downe, Lincoln, Aberdeen, J. Russell, Pal- 
merston, Melbourne, Mahon, Ashburton, Col- 
borne, C, S, Lefevre, Robert Peel, J. R. G. 
Graham, T. B. Macaulay, Robert Harry 
Inglis, B. Elawes, jun, Henry Hallam, 
Samuel Rogers, and Thomas Wyse. 

“We have found,” say the Commissioners, 
“in the course of our inquiry that many sitca- 
tions for statues consist of niches only, which, in 
accordance with the style of Gothic architec- 
ture adopted, are uniformly narrow, not ex- 
ceeding two feet in width ; that there are also 
situations where insulated statues might be 
fitly placed ; and we conceive that, with a view 
both to convenient inspection, and the expe- 
diency of affording opportunities for display- 
ing the abilities of the artists, the last-named 
situations are the most important.” 

We have also found that some situations, 
though not fit for the display of statues, would 
be well adapted for the reception of busts; and 
we are of opinion that busts might be consi- 
dered among the means before referred to of 
doing honour to eminent men.” 

Without thinking it expedient to point out 
all the localities which may be adapted for 
statues, the Commissioners go on to say, “‘ We 
have now to express our opinion that six in- 
sulated marble statues might be conveniently 
placed in St. Stephen’s porch, and that sixteen 
such statues might be conveniently placed in 
St. Stephen’s-hall. We are of opinion that it 
is not desirable that a corresponding number of 
eminent names be now pointed out with a view 
to the entire occupation of those places; but 
we are at once prepared to recommend that 
statues of Marlborough and Nelson be placed 
in St. Stephen’s porch; and that statues of 
Selden, Hampden, Lord Faulkland, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Somers, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Lord Chatham, Lord Marisfield, Burke, Fox, 
de and Grattan be placed in St. Stephen’s- 

all.” 

They then recommend Marshal!, Bell, and 
Foley to execate three of these statues (as is 
already known), and end by asking for 2,000/. 
on account, towards the payment of such 
works. 

The appendix to the report contains a re- 
port of a sub-committee appointed to “ prepare 
a general list of distingatahed persons of the 
United Kingdom to whose memory statues 
might with propriety be erected in or adjoin- 
ing the New Houses of Parliament,” with two 
lists ; the first containing names to which they 
agreed unanimously; the second of names on 
which they were not unanimous, but decided 
by greater or smaller majorities; and this is 
signed, Mahon, T. B. Macaulay, Robert Harry 
Inglis, Henry Hallam, Samuel Rogers, Tho- 
mas Wyse, and B. Hawes, jan. 

The report says, “The aggregate of these 
two lists consists of 121 names, which may 
probably afford scope, not for indiscriminate 
adoption, but rather for choice and selection 
on the part of the commission at large ;” a re- 
mark which appears to have been overlooked 
by those who cis found fault with the jnames 

ven. 

At the risk of telling a twice told tale, we 
think it necessary to print the lists, if it be 
but for the sake of reference hereafter. 

The names agreed to unanimously ;—Alfred, 
Elizabeth, Robert Brace; Lord Burleigh, 
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John Hampden, Earl of Clarendon, Lord | Abercrombie, Sir John Moore; Hawke ; Ben 
Somers, Earl of Chatham, Edmund Borke, | Jonson, John Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Swift, 


C.J. Fox, William Pitt; Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Edward Coke, John Selden, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Erskine ; ‘ Ve- 
nerable Bede, Richard Hooker; Sir William 
Wallace, Sir Philip Sidney, Duke of Marl- 
horough, Lord Clive, Lord Heathfield; Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Ad- 
miral Blake, Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, Lord 
Duncan, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Nelson; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Captain Cook; Sir Thomas 





Goldsmith, Burns, Sir William Jones; Ro- 
bertson, Hume; Fielding; Roger Bacon, 
Smeaton, Brindley, John Hunter, Adam 
Smith; Purcell; and Garrick. 

The appendix also contains a report of 
committee respecting the selection of persons 
whose effigies might be placed in the niches 
in the House of Lords, a Jetter from Mr. 
Hallan to justify the selection, and a memo- 
randam respecting places available for stutues 


Gresham ; Chaucer, Spenser, Earl of Surrey, | in the Houses. 


Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, Richardson, Dr. | 


The proposal contained in the first, sug- 


Johnson, Cowper, and Sir Walter Scott; | gested by Prince Albert, is, to fill the niches 
Bacon, Napier, Newton, Locke, Robert Boyle; | with the effigies of the principal barons who 
Caxton, Watt, Herschel, Cavendish; Inigo | signed Magna Charta, an admirable proposi- 
Jones, Sir ee ee Wren, Hogarth, Sir | tion; the latter, as it indicates the general 


—~ 


Joshua Reynolds, 


William Wilberforce ; Harvey, Jenner. 


laxman; John Howard, | arrangement, we give nearly entire :— 


The commissioners consider “that, as the 


Names agreed to by a majority:—Richard | entranee to the houses of Parliament by St. 
Ceur de Lion, Edward J,, Edward IIL, the | Stephen's porch will contain statues of distin- 
Black Prince, Henry V., William III., | guished statesmen, warriors, and other eminent 
George III.; Cardinal Langton, William of | subjects, the entrance by the grand staircase, 
Wickham, Cardinal Wolsey, Earl of Straf- | the landing-place, guard-rooms Victoria gal- 
ford, Lord Falkland, Sir William Temple, | lery, and lobby to the House of Peers, should 
Lord Russell, Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of | contain the statues of sovereigns. 


Hardwicke, Earl! Camden, Grattan, Warren | 


The statues of Egbert, Edgar, Canute, and 


Hastings; Speaker Onslow; John Wickliffe, | Edward the Confessor might be fitly placed on 


John Knox, Cranmer, Archbisho 
Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, Chil- | 
lingworth, Barrow, Bishop 


Usher, | the first landing-place. 


That the principal landing-place should 


Butler, John | contain the statues of the sovereigns from 


Wesley; Sir John Talbot, Sir John Chandos, | William the Conqueror to Edward 1V. That 
Marquis of Montrose, Cromwell, Monk, | the statues of Edward V. to Richard I1J. 


General Wolfe, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Ralph might be placed in the guard-room, 
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That in the Victoria hall the series should 


be continued, beginning with Henry VII., and 
ending with Queen Anne. 

That the lobby to the House of Lordsshould 
contain the statues of the sovereigns of the 
house of Brunswick, beginning with George 
I., and ending with her most gracious Majesty, 

In this proposed arrangement it appeared 
that one pedestal in the lobby to the House of 
Lords would still remain unoccupied. A re§ 
solution was referred to (recorded in the mi- 
nutes on the 21st of April, 1843), to the effeet 
that a statue of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert would be appropriately placed in the 
Victoria gallery (of which the lobby in ques- 
tion originally formed a part). Thus the si- 
tuations for statues in the state apartments 
and the approaches to them would, in the event 
of the above resolution being confirmed, be 
entirely occupied, 

According to the above proposed distribu- 
tion, the number of statues on the landing- 
places and in the guard-room would be 22 ; in 
the Victoria gallery 12 (William III. and 
Mary being both represented); in the lobby, 
including the statue of ber Majesty, seven, 

It was considered that the statues in the 
robing-room might, according to a resolution 
proposed by Mr. Gally Knight, with reference 
to another locality, consist of allegorical 
figures. 

It was further proposed that the lower wait- 
ing-hall should contain eight statues of cele- 
brated scientific men; that the upper corre- 
sponding hall should contain eight statues of 
celebrated poets, and that the panels in the 
laiter should be adorned with paintings. The 
low er hall has no panels available for paint- 
Ings. 

The report has excited much controversy, 

as might have been expected, and has received 
much abuse from the press generally. We 
will not say that there are no names omitted 
to which precedence ought to have been 
given,—we should have been pleased to see a 
more lengthened list of men, distinguished 
for their literary services or their skill in the 
arts, but are nevertheless satisfied that the 
ub-committee have given the subject very 
serious and unprejudiced consideration, and 
that the assertion of one of our contempo- 
raries, that “some paltry fear or incapacity 
has prevented their going straight to their 
task,’’ cannot be justified. 

We trust to hear of further commissions to 
sculptors before long: 
be executed three at a time, a century will not 
fill all the niches, 





RAILWAYS IN FRANCE. 
(from our own Correspondent.) 

Posiic opinion of Jate has been much 
alarmed at the prodigious number of com- 
panies—from fifty to sixty—which have formed 
themselves for the five lines of railway author- 
ised by the Chambers, and of which the adju- 
dication has been almost daily expected ever 
since the month of July last. ‘These com- 
panies, notwithstanding the slight hopes of 
success that many of them could only entertain, 
succeeded in placing their respective shares, 
and in obtaining the first deposit thereon, 
Those deposits amount in the aggregate to 
about 540,000, 000fr.(21,600,0002 sterling ), and 
have been withdrawn from the tills of shop- 


| 





pend upon him. He has employed all due zeal 
and activity, even spending several weeks in 
tedious voyages, to examine the works in pro- 
gress, decide upon disputed tracés, study pro- 
jects, and settle local squabbles as to the posi- 
tions of stations, and such like important 
questions. If be has not succeeded in settling 


| all of them, it is not his fault; but I believe he 








if the statues are to | i t 
| would be nothing less than holding out a pre- 


keepers, the funded property of public creditors, | 


and the saving banks of artisans and workmen ; 
and they have been permitied to accumulate 
and remain idle in the hands of bankers; so 
that great prejudice has been caused to com- 
merce and much inconvenience to the public 
in general by the scarcity of money. 


Bat a | 


meusure recently taken by the government will | 


remedy, at least to some considerable extent, 
the harm that has been done, and will prevent 
further inconvenience. Notice of the adjudi- 
cation of the Tours to Nantes, and Paris to 
Strasbourg railways has been given for the 


25th of November nextea measure that will | 


} 


have the effect of setting at liberty several | 


millions of capital. 
doubt, that the Paris to Lyon, the Lyon to 
Avignon, and Creit to St. Quentin lines have 
not also been annonnced for adjudication ; but 
the Minister of Public Works does not merit 
the censure to which he has been subjected for 
not advertising them, for it really does not de- 


It is to be regretted, no | 


the cash boxes of merchants of every grade, | 1,450,0007. 


has settled all with the exception of those re- 
specting the position to be occupied by the 
embarcadéres of the Paris to Lyon railway at 
Dijon and Lyon. Simple as such a matter may 
appear, it is really of the greatest importance ; 
for it closely touches local interests that cannot 
be overlooked. Every thing, however, has 
been done by the Minister to arrange the 
question ; and he has instructed a commission 
to view it in all its bearings, in order that 
he may decide with all that knowledge which 
is necessary. The commission, it is to be 
hoped, will employ the same activity as the 
minister. 

£n attendant, the companies created for the 
soumission of the two lines of Paris to Stras- 
bourg-and Tours to Nantes, in number s1x- 
TEEN, make their preparations for the great 
day which will decide on their offers. They 
are counting out the money which will be 
needed as caution-money, and which is 
500,000/. for the first line, and 120,0002 for 
the second. They are busy preparing their 
statutes, which must be deposited at the Minis- 
tere of Public Works ten days before the ad- 
judication. They are also calculating the 
period for which they shall offer to take the 
lease, which the law fixes at a maximum of 
forty-five years for the Paris to Strasbourg, and 
thirty-five years for the ‘J'ours to Nantes rail- 
way. But, after all, the number of companies 
is so great, and that number will give rise to 
such dreadful competition, if all go before the 
minister with offers, that no reasonable man 
ean doubt that they will, for their own sake, 
and the sake of their respective shareholders, 
effect an amalgamation, or, as the French 
phrase has it, une fusion. Madame Rumour, 
indeed, has been busy enough to assert that 
such a fusion has been already effected; and 
the same chattering’dame even took upon her- 
self to state the conditions on which it had 
been made. But this was premature. No 
fusion has yet been made, nor is it probable 
that any will be made until a few hours befure 
the 15th, on which day the companies must 
announce their intention to appear at the ad- 
judication of the 25th. To effect a fusion now 


mium for adventurers to get up a new company, 
and to menace opposition, unless also admitted 
to the fusion. 

It may be interesting here to mention the 
condition towhich the Paris to Strasbourg and 
the Tours to Nantes companies will have to 
submit, For the line from Paris to Strasbourg, 
with two embouchments (on Rheims and on 
Metz and Saarbruck, a length altogether of 
nearly 700 kilometres), the company will have 
to disburse, for the purchase of land:and the 
putting down of two lines of rails (the govern- 
ment having only at its charge the earth-works 
and works of art, to be finished in six years), 
about 5,000,000/, The profits of the line will 
reach about 340,000/., after making a deduc- 
tion of forty-five per cent. for expenses. For 
the Tours to Nantes line, 195 kilometres long. 
of which the government will have to execute 
the earth-work and the works of art, the com- 
pany will have to incur an outlay of about 
The annual profits will be about 
100,0002, after the deduction of forty-five per 
cent. for working expenses. 

These calculations will leave good interests 
to the companies for their investments ; bat it 
must be borne in mind, that a reduction, per- 
haps a considerable one, will be made in the 
period of concession or lease of the line, which 
will lessen its value. 

Such was the fury to which speculation and 
gambling were carried last year, that the Cham- 
bers considered it necessary to pass a law, 
declaring that dealings in promises of shares 
issued by different companies should be illegal, 
and that any agent de change negociating such 
promises should be fined, as also should any 
person publishing the prices obtained for them. 
Nevertheless, numberless speculators, of both 
sexes, all ages and conditions, decided to tempt 
fortune in dabbling in the aforesaid promises, 
and there were not wanting men of the Bourse 
to charge themselves with the conduct of the 





negociations, Informed by general rumour, and 
incited by the brawling of some of the opposi- 
tion papers, the authorities resolved to prevent 
such violation of the law. They caused to be 
arrested two persons, regarded as the principal 
agents in the illegal trafic ; but they were im- 
mediately afterwards set at liberty, though 
their papers and registers were detained. It 
was esid, that several companies had mixed 
themselves up in this sort of business, in a way 
any thing but ereditable to themselves. But 
they, or at least one of them, deny it indig- 
nantly. This one has been en masse to the 
juge @ instruction, and has sent letters to the 
newspapers, to protest against what they call 
calumnies. Malicious people, however, say, 
that their protestations remind them of the 
story of the schoolmaster who had his garden 
robbed: he assembled all his scholars, and de- 
manded, “ Who robbed the garden ?”’ con- 
vinced that the first who cried, “ Please, sir, I 
didn’t,” would be the culprit; and so it turned 
out. 

The company of the Great Northern Rail- 
way appears to have at last ceded to the im- 
patience of the public, by doing all that is 
possible to hasten the opening of the line. 
Since the line has been adjadged to it, the 
works advanced very slowly on the first section 
from Paristo Amiens. The locomotives, twenty 
in number, commanded nearly a year ago, ar- 
rived slowly, one by one; and the carriages 
and waggons were not ordered at all. But 
thanks to powerful remoustrances, an é/an has 
been given to the persons employed, and the 
opening of the whole line is not expected to 
be far distant. A trip was made upon it, for 
the first time, a few days ago, by some mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration, but 
not, as the Zimes announced, by the Baron 
de Rothschild. The station at Paris is nearly 
finished, and workmen are actively engeged on 
the other stations—seventeen in number—be- 
tween Paris and Amiens. Eight locomotives 
are already on the line, without counting those 
at the Belgian extremity. 

The first annual meeting of the Amiens to 
Boulogne railway company took place last 
Thursday. The report of the directors was 
very satisfactory, and represented the pre- 
paration for the commencement of the works 
as in a very forward state. Part of the line 
will be opened in about twelve months, and 
the whole in two years. 

The Bourse bas not freed itself from the 
panic which seized it some days back. Yester- 
day the report that a convention had been en- 
tered into between the banks of England and 
France to prevent a commercial crisis, in- 
creased its alarm to such a degree, that it was 
almost impossible to sell railway shares. Al- 
most all the principal lines—Northern, Havre, 
Rouen, Orleans, Bordeaux, and Boulogne—de- 
clined 15 to 20fr. on the prices of the previous 
day. 

Paris, October 28. 





THE VALUE OF RAILWAY SHARES. 

Ir needed no prophet to tell that the palmy 
days of share-jobbers were numbered, even at 
their commencement. All who entered into 
the speculation, simply as a speculation, must 
have done so with their eyes open to this fact, 
that us the time approached for lodging the 
plans, and otherwise complying with the Par- 
liamentary standing orders, the character of 
many projects, started simply to meet the de. 
mand for shares, no matter in what, and the 
weakness of other bond fide schemes, as com- 
pared with rival lines, would appear; and that 
those who held the shares at the moment this 
did become apparent, would positively lose the 
money they had paid. 

Men wrote for shares, not because they con- 
sidered the scheme sound and likely to pay, but 
because they anticipated the demand would put 
upon them an adventitious value at which they 
might sell to realizea profit; others, with the 
same feeling, bought them at a premium, when 
unable to obtain allotments, expecting that a 
higher price still would afterwards be ob- 
tained, and in many cases, enormous sums of 
money have been made by those who did so. 
Some one, however, must hold these pieces of 
paper last, and fear has already fallen on those 
in whose hands they now are. November is 
here ; the 7imes has opened its batteries on the 
speculators, and pours a daily fire into their 
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ranks; and the result is, other circumstances | 
concurring, that something very like a panic | 
has occurred, eyen earlier than might have | 
been anticipated. 

Tf the effects of what has been said and done 
were confined to schemes without foundation 
—the lawyers’ bubbles of the day—all must 
have rejoiced at the result. Unfortunately, 
however, it has extended, in a degree, to rail- 
road property of every description; and al- 
though it will, donbtless, recover speedily, it is 
possible that energy and enterprize will be 
checked, and many really good undertakings 
injured. 

To our readers who possess shares, and 
doubt what course they should take, we would 
say,examine well the character of the lines, | 
if you have not done so before; and if they | 
havetwo good termini, respectable directors 
and solicitors, an efficient engineer, and a rea- 
sonable prospect of obtaining an Act, hold on. 
And if the shares be in lines for which 
Acts have been obtained, hold tighter still. 

The real value of railways is not altered by 
any existing circumstances. The fact that 
the lines now at work are making large re- 
turns for the money invested, and will pay | 
more as the system becomes perfected (and 
which fact led in the first instance very natn- | 
rally,to the demand for shares in new lines 
that ultimately caused the late mania), must | 
still have its effect. Railways, as we have | 
often said, must take the place of commor 
roads, and the capital wisely expended in their 
construction will produce a good return, in- 
crease the national resources, and tend to the 
general good. 








RATING OF RAILWAYS. 

Quarter Sessions, Thursday, 
Granp Junction Ratnway Com- 
OvERSEERS or SAL- 


SALFORD 
22nd. 
PANY, Appellanis. 
rorD, Respondents. 
Tus was an appeal by the United Grand | 

Junction Railway Company, against an as- 

sessment made by the overseers of the poor of 

the township of Salford, in respect of 2 miles 
and 364 yards of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway lying within thattownship. From 
the statement of Mr. Brandt, who appeared for 
the appellants, it appeared that they had been 
rated at 2,400/. per mile for the railway, and 

9511.38. for the stations and warehouses, and 

it was the rate per mile which was in dispute. 

The net produce of the whole line, between 

Manchester and Liverpool, was admitted by 

both sides to be 150,391/. From this the ap- | 

pellants claimed certain deductions for tenants’ | 
profit(20 per cent. on the net produce), inter- 
est, depreciation, rent of stations rated sepa- 
rately in other townships, and profits of trade, 
as engine, carriage, and waggon-makers. 

The total deductions so claimed amounted to 

86,603/., which sum, deducted from the net 

produce, gave 63,783/. as the net rateable va- 

lue of the whole line; or, dividing by 32, the 
number of miles in the line, an average of 1993/. | 
per mile from end to end, But the appellants 
contended that this was not the proper rateable 
value for that portion of the line within the 
township of Salford, as it contributed to the 
earnings in a less proportion than other parts 
of the line; and that, taking into account the 
amount actually earned in Salford, the rate- 
able value of that portion of the line was only 
15182, A still further deduction was claimed 
from the gross amount at which the appellants | 
had been rated, on the ground that 173 yards 
of railway had been included, which was | 
merely used for conveying goods to and from | 
the old station in Liyerpool-road. Mr. Charles 

Parker, an officer in the service of the Grand | 

Junction Company; Mr. Edw. Woods, engi- 

neer; Mr. John Hawkshaw, engineer; and | 

Mr. Thos. Makin Fisher, valuer, were called 

in support of the appeliant’s case, 

Mr. Hulton addressed the Court on the part 
of the respondents. He contended that the | 
20 per cent. deduction claimed for tenants’ pro- | 
fit, had been wrongly calculated upon the net 
produce, instead of being calculated upon the 
capital which the tenants had to lay out; and | 
that some of the other deductions claimed, es- 
pecially one of 35,462/ for rent of stations, had | 
been grossly overrated, 

The magistrates retired for three quarters | 
of an hour, to consider the case. On their re- | 
turn into court, the chairman said the result of | 
their deliberation was, that the 2,400/. which 


| propriation. 


| railway station. 
| following particulars :-—-T he Glasgow, Airdrie, 
|} and Monklands Junction Railway Company, 








had been mentioned as the rateable value of 
the line per mile, must be redaced to 2,2007., 
and the calculation made upon 2 miles and 191 
yards.— Manchester Guardian. 





WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 





A prospect exists of Liverpool becoming 
ere longa cathedral (?) town, Mr. Pugin has 
already submitted plans to the Roman Catholic 


| authorities, who, it is said, have approved of 


them. The building is to be 460 feet in 


| length, and to have two lofty towers, and a 


steeple of great height. It will stand on two- 
and-a-half acres of land, and the cost will ex- 
ceed 130,0002, The purchase of Heaton 
Park and mansion has been completed by one 
of the four rival railway companies projected 
between Manchester and Bury, a distance of 
eight or nine miles. The Earl] of Wilton is to 
receive the sum of 500,000. for this property. 
The park, which is about three miles north of 
Manchester, is to be laid out in sites for villas, 
——The new corn exchange, at Romford, is 
fast approaching completion, The new build- 
ing is about 60 feet by 34 feet; the side walls 
are 22 feet in height; the roof is nearly all 
covered in with glass, The stands are ar- 
ranged as follows :—each desk is placed on a 
temporary platform, raised about 9 inches from 
the floor, and is inclosed (except in front) by a 





| panelled partition, extending a few feet in 


front of the desk, so that each stand is secluded 
from the observation of others, A subserip- 
tion-room and other apartments are attached to 
the exchange, the floor of which, being 
boarded, renders it suitable for every public ap- 
There will also be show-rooms 
opening from the northern end of the ex- 


| change, for the publie exhibition of agrical- 
| tural implements, and a sale repository for the 
| disposal of property generally. 
| two persons were killed and several more or 


Last week 





less injured, by the falling in of the floor of a 
methodist chapel at East Waldran, at the very 
time that a meeting was being held for the pur- 
pose of considering the plans of erecting a 
new chapel, the present building being in a 
dilapitated state. — The foundation-stone 
of a new church was laid in Preston-street, 
Whitehaven, on ‘Thursday se’nnight. 
t has been found that the cost of the neces- 
sary works in restoring and enlarging Swin- 
don church, has considerably exceeded the 
estimate. We lately gave currency to a re- 
port that a railway company had made pro- 
posals to the faculty of the University of 
Glasgow to purchase the buildings and grounds 
of the college, and convert them into a great 
We have since learned the 








in order to become possessed of the property 
belonging to the college, have offered to erect 
and complete suitable buildings, at an expense 
variously estimated at 70,0007. to 100,000/. 
The company has, for this purpose, purchased 


| Woodlands, consisting of 22 acres of land, 


situated on the crown of the height on which 
Woodside and Claremont-terraces are built, 
and extending thence down to the banks of 
the Kelvin. This property has cost nearly 
29,0002., and is subject to a duty of 1902. per 
annum. An architect has been instructed to 
prepare a plan for the proposed college, to be 
submitted to the university authorities for their 
approbation. The Scottish Guardian in no- 


' ticing the proposal says, ** Doubtless an offer 


so advantageous in every point of view will 
be accepted. ; 
situated in one of the worst districts of the 
city, and the one to which it is proposed to 





The university is at present | 


in compliance with the tenor of their several 
contracts, The report concluded by stating 
that there had been received from the North- 
Riding the sum of 7,71982. 15s., and from the 
East-Riding the sum of 52812. 5s., and that 
there had been expended the sum of 
8,0171. 13s. 1d.——-A_ monument has just been 
erected in the church of Goatharst, Somerset- 
shire, near the family vault of Halswell, to 
the memory of the late Lieut. M. Kemyss 
Tynte, of the 4th Dragoon Guards (unforta- 
nately killed by a fall from his horse in March 
last), as a testimony of their regard, by Colo- 
nel Chatterton, K.H;, and the officers of that 
regiment. 








METROPOLITAN BATHS AND WASH- 
HOUSES, 

Tenpvers have been received for the erec- 
tion of the new baths and washhouses, proposed 
to be built in Goulston-square, Whitechapel, 
from Mr. P. P. Bally’s designs, already men- 
tioned on several occasions in our pages. 

The following are the amounts :— 


Grimsdale ....... rrrery + if | 


Wilson and Son ........ 22,000 
Locke and Nesham ..... 21,280 
W. Cubitt and Co. ...... 21,157 
H. and J. Lee ........ 21,148 
Cara. ses S aen Saas 20,844 
T. and W. Piper ........ 20,380 








Hiiscellanea, 





Arcazo.ocicaL Assoctation aT Ips- 
wicu,.—A branch society has been established 
at Ipswich under the title of the East Anglian 
Branch of the Archeological Association, 
The object of this local society is, to colleet 
information, and to forward it periodically, to 
the parent association in London; and there 
is no doubt that it will be well supported. The 
remaining business of the meeting was to ap- 
point an honorary secretary, and Mr. Pawsey 
was elected to perform the duties pro tem. 
The periods for the meetings of the society 
were then fixed, after which the parties sepa- 
rated under the conviction that, when the 
existence of the society is known to the publie, 
and the rules are matured, there will be a 
large accession of valuable members. We wish 
the society all the prosperity its promoters can 
desire; for such an association is calculated to 
do much good, by using its exertions to pro- 
tect antiquities from the hand of spoliation, 
and by fostering a taste for archeological re- 
search in East Suffolk, where many monuments 
of antiquity impress us with the importance of 
former times. 

Carponrc Actp A Movine Power. — Ex- 
pectations have from time to time been raised to 
the effect that carbonic acid in a liquid or solid 
form might be safely and economically em- 
ployed as a moving power. Sir Isambard 
Brunel, some time since, and Mr. Fox Talbot, 
more recently, have turned their attention to 
the subject, but thus far without any usefal 
results, Its dangerous properties have been 
the chief difficulties to contend with, and to- 
wards the surmounting of which much inge- 
nuity has been directed. Dr. Murray, of 
Hall, after granting that metallic materials of 
sufficient strength may be found to control the 
terrific power called into existence, imagines 
that the constant and continuous chemical 
action of the carbonic acid on the metal will 
prove an insuperable obstacle to its adoption. 

Posiuic Exrenpirurre ror Retiorovs 
Bui.pines.—A parliamentary paper has just 
been issued containing returns of grants of 
public money for the building and repair of 


| churches and chapels of all demoninations 


be removed is certainly most choice both for | 
| for churches, ],528,4017, 19s. 7d. ; in Seotland, 
| 68,5641. 15s, 6d.; and in Ireland, 653,745i. 


situation and salubrity. —— At the quarter 
sessions for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
held last week at Northallerton, a report was 
read from the committee appointed for build- 
ing the New Lunatic Asylum for the North 
and East-Ridings. After stating that the pur- 


| chase of the land of Earl de Grey, for the pur- 
| poses of the asylum, was completed on the 8th 


of August, and that the conveyance had been 
executed by the Archbishop of York, who had 
enfranchised one acre of leasehold land, it 
proceeded to allude to the progress of the 
works, which had been so siow as to cause 


| the committee to have the contractors sum- 


| gas for the first time, with apparatus a 


from 1820 to 1829. In England, the total was 


14s. 2d.; of which 2,1132. 3s. 1d. was granted 
for building and repairing Roman Catholie 
chapels. The grand total applied was 
2,290,7122. 9s. 3d. A 
Gas.—Hamburgh has just been lighted with 
nm an 


| entirely new principle, lately patented by Mr. 


| James Malam. 


moned before them, and to adopt stringent | 
measures to compel them to execute the works, | next, 


The works are stated to 
the largest in the world. 

Price or Gas.—The Bath Gas Company 
have given notice of a reduction in the price 
of gas from 8s. to 7s. per thousand cubic feet, 
to all consumers by meter, after Christmas 
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Inrerestinc Discovery ar Hanrtie- 
rPoo., in THe County or Durnnam.—(¥ rom 
a Correspondent.)—The site of an ancient 
chapel at Hartlepool, dedicated to St. Helen, 
was last week discovered by Mr. James Yeal, 
of the above town. It had long been supposed 
that the ruins of this chapel were buried under 
alarge mound in the Farewell-field, and in 
1813 an attempt was made, but without suc- 
cess, by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, to discover some 
remnant of the building. Mr. Yeal, however, 
directed some workmen to remove the earth 
near the centre of the mound, beneath which 
was discovered the base of a most beautiful 
Gothie pillar. This having placed the matter 
beyond a doubt, he was directed by the corpo- 
ration of the town to pursue his researches, 








and exhume whatever portion might remain of | 


this ancient and interesting building. The 
base of three other.columns, a portion of the 
north and south walls, a part of the east end 


of the chapel, and a flagged pavement at the | 


west end, have already been brought to light. 
A very considerable quantity of beautifully 
carved stone, in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion, and two mutilated images, have also been 
dug out. From these it is evident that this 
was at one time a Gothic building of great ar- 
chitectural richness and beauty. It is impos- 
sible as yet to ascertain the form and dimen- 
sions of the chapel, but a few more days will 
probably throw great light on the matter, and 
afford a treat te the curious and the an- 
tiquarian. The building, of which only the 
ruins remain, is believed to have been erected 
by William de Bras, who died in the reign of 
King John, and who is said to have given this 
chapel for a light to be burnt at the great or 
high altar at the church at Gainsborough 
Abbey. Whether it shared the fate of so 
many other similar buildings in the time of 
Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth, or was pre- 
viously destroyed, is unknown; probably the 
latter is the most correct supposition. Many 
of the stones bear evidence of fire; and some 
walls which have no connection with the ori- 
ginal building, and the form in which the 
earth is cast up about them, shew that it had 
been converted into a place of defence against 
an invading enemy. he process of excavat- 
ing the ruin has caused great interest in the 
neighbourhood, and has attracted numbers of 
antiquarian gentlemen to witness the opera- 
tion. 

Brovenam Cnaret.—The outward ap- 
pearance of this interesting place of worship, 
which stands in a beautifully secluded sitaation 
at the top of a woody bank on the north-east 
side of Brougham Hall, shaded by fine old 
trees and thriving evergreens, while the green 
ivy creeps up and clings to its ancient walls, 
affords but a faint indication of its internal 
compactness and beauty of finish. The ceiling 
is most tastefully emblazoned with the coats 








of arms of a large number of ancient and noble | 


families yhi i 7 f 
amilies, which are gilded and coloured ac | the statues for the New Houses of Parliament 


Ae. ,_©. | are to be confided to their gentle bands, - but 
ther I 1 f Se Bein B Sea 
mare the arms of the Cliffords, Vetri- | we do hope for the sake of * thé finest site in 
“ROR = Oe M es : Batak 
3roughams, &c., from the earliest ‘periods. | Barope,. that. they may be permitted to Gnish 


cording to the rules of heraldry. Amongst 
ewe Pembrokes, Crackenthorpes, Wyberghs, 


The pulpit and pews are neat but not gaudy. 
The chancel is most beautifully decorated with 
several scriptural figures of ancient carved 
work. During the time that Lord Brougham 
is located at Brougham Hall, divine worship 
is performed in this chapel by the incumbent 
of St. Ninian’s Church, to which it is a chapel 
of ease, every Sunday afternoon.— Zhe Patri- 
cian. 

New Pier at Buackrriars’ Brince.— 
This structure, which has been for a consider- 
able time in progress, was opened to the public 
towards the close of last week. It is 140 feet 
in length, with a dumb lighter placed at a right 
angle to the river of 130 feet. Two waiting- 
rooms have also been built, which, with the 
pier itself, is lighted with gas, It is the most 
commodious and substantial structure of the 
kind in London, but interferes somewhat with 
the eastern view of the bridge. 


lists of provisional committee-men published, 








that of the Great Northern and Southern Di- | 
rect railway from Huddersfieldto Derby seems | 


to be the longest. No less than 300 names 
are advertized. 

Ca.ourta Carneprat.—T he Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta has presented to the Bodleian 
library a beautiful alabaster model, executed 
at Pisa, of St, John’s cathedral, Calcutta. 


| 
| 
| 


Discovery or Retiics.—The workmen 
employed in excavating the railroad by Tho- 
mas Salmon, Esq., at South Shields, for the 
conveyance of ballast from his wharf at the 
Tyne, to the place of deposit at the Lawe, bave 
struck upon what is unquestionably the ancient 
military way, called Wreken Dyke, leading 
from the Roman station discovered in the same 
field, near the Lawe, by the late Nicholas Fair- 
less, Esq., in 1798. The bones and antlers of 
deer have also now been dug out, being, pro- 
bably, the remains of animals consumed as pro- 
visions by the Roman soldiers; but though 
Mr. Fairless, when the former discovery of a 
Hypocaust of Sudatory took place, became pos- 
sessed of a beautiful gold coin of Mareus Au- 
relius, and several of brass, from Claudius Go- 
thicus to Valentinian, yet the only coin which 
has now been discovered is a Danish one of 
brass. Lawe is, we believe, a Saxon word, 
signifying a fortified eminence.— Zyne Mer- 
cury. 

Asytum ror Decayep Fisumonxcers 
AND Pou,terrers.—A meeting of the friends 
and subscribers to this undertaking was heldlast 
week at Anderton’s Hotel. A committee was ap- 
pointed and empowered to purchase a site of 
ground at Woodgreen, near Tottenham and 
Hornsey, represented as being perfectly suited 
with respect to size, price, &c., for the con- 
struction of an asylum for twenty-four aged 
and infirm members of the two trades ; also to 
collect plans and estimates, &c., from which to 
select several, and lay them before a subse- 
quent general meeting. 


Wipenine Piccapitiy.—Workmen have 
been busilyemployed during the last two weeks 
in putting back the wall and iron railing from 
opposite Park-lane, to about the end of Bol- 
ton-street, so as to increase the width of the 
thoroughfare. From 20 to 30 ft. of the Green- 
park will be taken in. In consequence of the 
inequality of the ground, this alteration will in- 
volve a larger expenditure than appears at first 
sight. Itis to be hoped that the trees which, 
by the removal of the wall, will be placed “ out 
of the pale,” may, nevertheless, be allowed to 
remain, E : 

Furnitcure Woov,—We recently noticed 
the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury for 
the admission of certain descriptions of wood 
used by cabinet makers, duty free. Within 
the last few days the same authorities have 
issued an order that teak wood imported from 
the river Gambia under the head of furniture 
wood shall also be admitted, duty free. In 
the latter case the revenue officers must be sa- 
tisfied that such wood is imported solely for 
making articles of furniture, and thatit is inap- 
plicable for other purposes. 


Tne Netson Monument 1n TRAFALGAR- 
sQuaRK.—Can any obliging correspondent in- 
form us what has become of the celebrated 
man and boy formerly employed on this ill- 
used monument? It is whispered about, that 


their work here first, so that some, at all events, 
of the present generation may hope to see 
the steps and the lions. 

Raiway Banx.—The Jron Times says, 
We have it upon undeniable authority, that 
in consequence of the recent procedure of the 
bank, and the conduct of the Zimes, a public 
meeting will be held at the London tavern in 
the course of a few days, for the purpose of 
estublishiog a railway bank. 

M.P.’s ann Raitways.—It is said that 
some M.P.’s have taken one or two shares in 
each of the new lines of railway simply with 
the view of avoiding to serve on committees ; 
we can’t wonder at it. Last year must have 
fagged many, and this year the prospect is 
worse. 

Dover.—The formation of the new docks 
is proceeding rapidly. Hundreds of workmen 
are employed. The well known York 


| Hotel is abont to be pulled down. Serious 
Lance Commirrers.—Among all the long | celia Biplane ce 


doubts are entertained by those whose opinion 
is worth consideration whether after all 
it can ever be made a harbour of refuge. 

Corontan Timper.—The practice of thereve- 
nue officers in London with respect to British 
colonial timber, viz., to record the number and 
contents only of each piece, and not the lengths 
and sides, as in the case of foreign timber, is 
about to be adopted generally throughout the 
kingdom, 





Starve or Sir Taomas GresHaM.— 
This statue was installed last week in the 
niche which has so long stood vacant for it in 
the clock-tower of the new Royal Exchange. 
The figure is erect, 14 feet 6 inches in height, 
and is formed out of two blocks of Portland 
stone, weighing jointly between eleven and 
twelve tons, 

















NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
9-4 wes oop by frog eapicser age» ae of the Stamp Ofbce 
names parties tenders, &c. 
meh be addressed. For the pentewthren gs our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York 
street, Covent-garden.]} 

For executing the different Works required to be 
done in the alterations and repair of the Guildhall, 
Lichfield. 

For the execution of the Works connected with 
the improvement of the Crown-street station, Li- 
verpool, including a Tunnel of about 128 yards long, 
and a Bridge or Viaduct, &c., for the Grand Junc- 
tion Company. 

For the execution of the entire Works of the 
Cockermouth and Workington railway, being 
about 10 miles in length. 

For the execution of Works on the Waterford and 
Kilkenny Railway, forming the first contract, viz , 
from Kilkenny to Bennett’s Bridge, being a dis- 
tance of about six miles. 

For the execution of Works on the East Lan- 
cashire Railway, forming the Burnley Contract. It 
includes the execution of all the necessary Excava- 
tions, Embankments, Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts, 
&e. 

For the execution of Works on the Hull and 
Selby Railway, being a distance of about thirty-one 
miles. 

For the execution of Works on the Dublin and 

Belfast Junction, and Navan Branch Railway. 
There are two separate contracts: No. 1. being a 
distance of nine miles, 1,542 yards. No. 2, being 
a distance of eleven miles, 1,274 yards. 

For supplying her Majesty’s geveral Dock-yards 
with 20,000 Loads of British Oak Timber ; 7,400 
Loads of British Oak Thickstuff and Plank; and 
400,000 British Oak Treenaiis. 


—————— 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Wainford’s Farm, Little Bardfield, 150 capi- 
tal Elm Timber Trees, 50 Ash ditto, 10 Oak 
ditto, &c. 

At Haslegrove, Queen Camel, Somerset, up- 
wards of 1,000 maiden Oak, Elm, and Ash Timber 
Trees, now standing. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“© S, H.’’—An occasional notice, such as that 
sent, will be acceptable. Every week would be 
too often. Architectural news might also be for- 
warded. 

“J. G. C."—The style of the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Institution, Richmond, is late pointed. We 
do not know the archiiect’s name. An edition of 
Richman was published, we believe, at the begia- 
ning of present year, 

** Ants.”’"—A correspondent says, that many of 
the houses in the neighbourhood of the Regent's 
Park, and in Regent-street, are infested with a 
species of small ant, to such an extent, that the 
kitchens and larders are rendered almost useless. 
Can any of our readers suggest a remedy ? 

“G,. F. T.” (Repton) would probably obtain 
the Report on Schools by addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of the Council on Education, Whitehail. 

“G. S.""—We are much obliged for the papers 
sent. They shall be returned. 

‘« Plans on Parchment.’’— Another correspondent 
says, ‘‘ colourless ox gail,’’ mixed with the eolours, 
ensures an even tint. 

“ G.B."’—It is always understood that addi- 
tional works, or allerations, shail not invalidate a 
contract. The difference should be estimated, and 
added or deducted, as the case may be. 

‘* A Subscriber ’’ is thanked for the Rules. 

“'W. B. (Birmingham.) — The address of the 
Carving Company is given ia another page. Mr. 
Pratt’s carving works (Eccleston-street, Pinilica), 
might also be applied to. : 

‘* Subscriber and Builder ’’ objects strongly to 
the fee of 10s. charged by district surveyors when 
a pot or zine tube above 4 feet high is fixed. 

“G.W.” is not sufficiently clear Jor us to re- 
ply. He would, probably, find the information ke 
seeks in ** Nicholson's Masonry,”’ 

‘* An Architect.’’ Jf the letter was not acknow- 
ledged, it did not reach us, 

Several communications ere again unavoidaby 
postponed. 

Correspondents are requested to address all 


j communications to the Evrror, 
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NOTICE. 

The next number of the Tar Buriper will con- 
tain an engraving and description of the very 
singular triangular Lodge at Rushton, where the 
memorable “ gun-powder plot ”’ was arranged. 
Early orders should be given to the Newsmen to 
prevent disappointment. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
N R. G. TETT, 38, Dean-street, Soho, 
begs to invite the attention of Builders and others 
to the fact thut he has opened an Office for the Sale and 

Purchase of Freehold and Leasehold Property. No charge 

is made for the registering the particulars of property for 

disposal, or the inspection of the books. A moderate com- 
mission when any transaction is finally settled. 
TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND 
OTHERS. 
EVELLING STAVES, SCALES, &c., 
at. the lowest prices that can possibly be charged 
without detriment to the quality of the goods. 

Levelling Staves of the most convenient and best construc- 
tion, now in general use on all the lines under s, d, 
SOUR A oo oko. doncecy ne cuddensetesceecate 38 0 

Parliamentary Scale, and Offset for railway surveys, 
box wood 

Ditto, Ivory...... ind Gee ven ennehbevanereanowgas 
Curves, &c., made to order on the shortest notice. 
WM. HOBCRAFT, Mathematical Instrument Maker, 38, 

Princes-street, Leicester-square, London.—Orders by post, 

containing a remittance, immediately forwarded to all parts 

of the country. 











PATENT OFFICE, 5, CHANCERY-LANE, NEAR 
FLEET-STREET. 

| Ae ea requiring 
LETTERS PATENT should apply direct to the 


| 


f 
; 


| thoroughly seasoned tim 


PROSSER’S EXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY AND 
BURNETT'S PATENT. 


ager attention of Railway Companies, 
Builders, and others, is respectfully called by the 
Proprietors of Sir William Burnett’s Patent to the Wooden 
Rails laid down at Prosser’s Experimental Railway on Wim- 
bledon-common ; of which, having been prepared by 
their process, in addition to being effectually preserved from 
Dry Ret, will be found to exhibit all the characteristics of 
ber, although only cut down in the 


; month of May last, and prepared while in a mae 4 
P 


| state, 





Hydraulic apparatus and Tanks. Millwall, 
nearly opposite Greenwich ; Offices, 53, King William. 
street, London-bridge. 





PROFESSOR KELLER’S POSES PLASTIQUES. 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This 
day, and during the week, Professor Keller will 
exhibit at the Adelaide Gallery his Grand Tableau Vivans 
from the Ancient Masters, which have received so largely the 
encomiums of the press. Every morning at half-past three, 
and in the evening at nine o’clock. Great efforts have been 
made to add to the effects of this exhibition. A variety of 
new subjects have been added to those already presented to 
the pablic ‘The Concerts as usual. 
Also Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway model, with explana- 
tory lecture. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION.—A Lecture on the prevalent disease in Po- 





; tatoes, and the means of extracting the starch as an article 
| of food, will be delivered by Dr. Ryan, daily, at half-past 


‘hree, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at Nine. Lectures on the Music of Spain, by Don 
Joe de Ciebra, with Guitar and Vocal Illustrations, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half-past Two o’clock. 


~ | Professor Bachhoffner’s varied Lectures, with Experiments, 


in one of which he clearly explains the principle of the 


| Atmospheric Railway, a Model of which is at work daily. 


protection by | 


PATENT OFFICE, as above, where Patents can be speedily | 


procured for the United Kingdom, &c., and by which a 
great saving of expense will be effected. CAVEATS are en- 
tered at this office, fee 1/. is. DESIGNS of all kinds are 
REGISTERED. Apply at the PATENT OFFICE, 5, 
Chancery-lane, near Fleet-street. 





PRIZES IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND 
PATENTEES, 
A GOLD MEDAL, value 1002. and a 
SILVER MEDAL, value 50/., will be given by Mr. 
M. JOSCELIN COOKE. The Gold medal for the best 
Patent, and the Silver medal for the best Design taken out 


or Registered at the OFFICE for PATENTS and DE- | 


SIGNS, 20, Half-Moon-street, between the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1844, and the ist of June, 1846. The Prizes will be 
awarded by competent judges on the 10th June, 1846. The 
conditions to be observed, together with instructions, charges, 
and every information for obtaining Patents in England or 


Foreign Countri Registering Designs, will be forwarded - 
eceige Couptiion, < Regupeing Senge, wil he fewenien | nual upward current about equal to the velocity of the wind 


gratis, on application to Mr. M. JOSCELIN COOKE, at 


the Office for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half- | second thirty days ont of thirty-one | 


Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBU¥Y SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 


for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 


Coleman’s new American Locomotive Engine, for aseending 
and descending Inclined Planes. A magnificent collection 
of Models of tropical fruits. A new and very beautiful 
series of Dissolving Views. New Optical Instruments, &e, 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.— 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 





AY’S PATENT WINDGUARD, for 

ventilating churehes, hospitals, factories, theatres, 
breweries, malt-houses, club-houses, shops, bed-rooms, 
smnoking-rooms, school-rooms, nurseries, stables, larders, 
kitchens, offices, ships, mines, vaults, tunnels, &c. Also 
for naga vm down draft; and is guaranteed to cure all 
smoky chimneys caused by wind ; and entirely supersedes 


| the use of revolving cowls, or any thing moveable or un- 


sightly on the tops of chimneys or ventilators. 

The object of this invention is to create a draft where 
otherwise it would not exist, by the spontaneous action of 
the external air. The Windguard forms a pleasing octagonal 
pillar, and by its peculiar construction to carry out the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, which consists of the wind giving 
a disposition for a vacuum within, thereby causing a conti- 


at the time acting upon it, which averages about six feet per 
therefore, will nearly 


| at all times ensure a continual change of air, being no im- 


pediment to spontaneous ventilation, even on a perfectly 
calm day. One five feet square will ventilate a building con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 persons. The Windguard applied 


| to ships and steam vessels, in the form of a sky-light, pre- 
| vents rain or the sea entering within, however boisterous the 


Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons | 


about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation ard level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 

STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


YO BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. Ill. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or publie way, or in any part intended to become a street, 


lane, or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any | 


house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
management, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall Te given to them, or to their clerk at their office, — 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in ssch manner and form asshall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built apon 
bemg excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upon arrlication being made at this office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same 
can be drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admitof their being drained with 
@ proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains, 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
clear days before they are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
all such petitions will be called on in the order of their appli- 
cation, and the name of any party not present when called 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
ceedings must in quence be ¢ ed de novo. 

All communications made with any sewer without leave of 
the Commissioners will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same wil! subject themselves to a fine. 

The provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act (7 and 
8 Victoria, ¢. 84) do not supersede the authority of the 
Commissioners of Sewers in the above respects, but their 
powers are expressly reserved, and their regulations made 
subservient to the purposes of that Act. The execution of 
such works, under the superintendence of the district sur- 
veyor alone, cannot therefore warrant the making of any 
sewers OF i Bang we ae. a relieve the 

arties making them from nalties above mentioned. 
v By order of the Court, 
LEWIS C, HERTSLET, Clerk. 











| tually ventilatin 


weather may be, thereby affording excellent ventilation as 
well as light. The Windguard is simply applied for effec- 
bed-rooms, nurseries, smoking-rooms, 
offices, Kc., causing the air of the apartment to at all 
times as pleasant as can be desired. It is fixed at the top{of 
the chimney, in addition to which a cast-iron frame and 
valve (about one foot area), made to open and shut at plea- 


| sure, is let into the flue, near the ceiling of the room, to al- 


| low the constant ascending vitiated air being immediately 
| carried off. The opening is guarded by a neat venetian blind 





or grating ; and so powerful is the effect on a windy day that 
if a handkerchief be thrown up to the grating, it will remain 
there—i. e. if the valve be open. In winter the valve would 
be only partially open, to allow the smoke to ascend, but if 
the room be found too cold can be entirely closed. The 
Windguard applied to the tops of chimneys prevents all an- 
noyance from smoke (caused by wind); indeed, where it 
does not, nothing else applied at top will (of the same size) ; 
care, therefore should be taken to have the proper size ap- 
plied. It is simple in its application, reasonable in price, 
ornamental in appearance ; no machinery or anything move- 
able in it, therefore, cannot get out of order; free from 
noise or any unpleasantness whatever; not liable to choke 
up with soot; noobstacle to the machines used for sweeping 
chimneys. May be had of all respectable ironmongers in 
town and country; and may be seen daily in operation, 
where its powers and usefulness are exhibited by the severest 
tests, at THE PATENT VENTILATING WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON; where 
also may be seen Mr. G. T. Day’s plans (illustrating the 
different applications of his Patent Archimedian Ventilator 
and his Portable Water Apparatus) for effeetually Venti- 
lating, Warming, and Cooling the Air of Buildings, Ships, 
Mines, &c. &e. By the use of these inventions many thou- 
sand cubic feet, or any quantity of pure warm or cold air, 
can be guaranteed to be continually exchanged per minute, 
day and night, winter and summer; thereby insuring, at all 
times, free ventilation to the rooms and passages build- 
ings, &e. from the basement to the roof, at the same time in 
such a manner as shall not be inconveniently perceptible. 
The size of the apparatus depends on the nature and use of 
the building and its occupants. 

The Patentee has been honoured by his inventions being 
applied at the following places :— 

Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, St. James’s Palace, 
Claremont Palace, Walmer Castle, the Houses of Parliament, 
New Conservative Club, White’s Club, Travellers’ Club, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Parthenon, Wyndham, Army and 
Navy, Senior United Service, Junior United Service, Ad- 
miralty, British Museum, Somerset House, Custom House, 
Mint, Hon. Artillery Company, H. M. Salamander, Trinit 
House, Ordnance, Greenwich eg he Christ’s Hospital, 
Westminster Hospital, Bethlehem Hospital, Surrey Lunatic 
Asylum, New Royal Exchange, Mansion House, Goldsmiths’ 
Hail, Fishmongers’ Hall, Haberdashers’ Hall, Dyers’ Hall, 
Grocers’ Hall, Armourers’ Hall, Weigh House Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square Rooms, Theatre of the Westminster 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Grand Cigar Divan, 
Strand, City Club, and many other Public Buildings in 
Town and Country, as well as to the Mansions of many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen 


Licenses granted for Man: the above. Drawings 
and Plane sade for Veotileting and arming Buildings of 
every description, 
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sundry tops ; 
. ion @ ‘Fieer. 
a at 22, W RIARS-STREET, ‘. 
STREET, LONDON, under ’$ personal care, 
to RRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices 
as per ; also, Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of E: whence boats are sent direct to 


any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies, and eleewhere. 





MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PATENT GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED IRON, 


W. BEALE begs to acquaint she pub- 


@ liein general, that he is to roofing, 
ues or corrugated, and: fix pipes, &e. hiso every 
escription of ehimney-tops, and ventilating cowls, of this 
incorredible and fireproof and that he manufactures 
all kinds of baths, as hip, ae, Se Roman, open, and 
8 ing-baths ; also toilet-cans pails, slop-pails, coal- 
scu cash and deed-boxes, and fireproof safes of every 
description, 10 per cent. any other house in 
London. An ex sent to any part of the 
kingdom. ae eee to. For particu- 
lars, apply to T. W. BEALE, 46, Bridge House-place, 
Newington Causeway. 





By Mer 
SMajesty’s 


N OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 
GALVANIZED TINNED METAL, — This article 
freer EE 
t tentees i some instances, over- 
looking the word Tin, confounded the i 
Iron, and that the character of their metal has thereby sus- 
tained injury, are desirous of giving it a name so distinctive as 
to prevent such mistakes, tdi intment 


purchasers in future. They therefore respestially Leet 





to 
yeorry to inquire for MOREWOOD and R’s 

oo dae Gare pee ras ai In order to 
enable the public readi at sight to i 
between the two metals, Ye may be well to Fame mee 
that Galvanised Iron has a plain zinc-like appearance, 
while M. and R,.’s Patent Galvanised Tinned Irom has a 
smooth crystalline surface. 

MOREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED IRON, Patronized by it 
and the Honourable Board of Ordnance, being extensi 
used in her Majesty’s Dock-yards, at the Tower, 
elsewhere, for every variety of Roofing, and other purposes, 
eee Se light, cheap, and durable material is re- 
quired. 

bt nae Nese Cond D anes J 
all comparison ior to 3 possessing, as 
th Oe ising from the 


all the bana ger arising 

iron, combi with perfect immunity from rust; whilst it 
is free from the very serious objection which applies to zine, 
viz. its ¢ ti x ion, consequent upon every 
change of temperature, and from which cireumstance leakage 
must of course result. 

This material is not likely to be destroyed by fire, as is the 
ease with zinc and lead, which melt and run down, thus 
freely admitting fresh air to the fire, and causing it to bura 
more fiercely. It is, therefore, obviously well adapted for 
all the purposes above-named, and most importantly so, 
par Fag 2 oe possibility of fire. It is also peculiarly 
suitable for chimney-tops, gutters, spouting, out-door 
work generally, poseemaang the strength of iron, without its 
arr on de Sane: It is by far the most a a 
roofing that can be obtained, in consequence of its stren; 
as it may be laid without boards, and upon the lightest 
rafters. 

This mode of preserving metal from rust does not = ap- 
ply to sheet-iron, but also to manufactured iron in any » 
as bolts, nuts, binges, nails, &c, &c. 

For full Particulars apply to 8. HOLLAND, 34, Grace- 
chureh-street. 





PREVENTION OF SMOKE AND SAVING OF 
FUEL. 


OUPLAND’S PATENT FURNACE 
is confidently submitted to the public, as combining 
in an eminent degree the two advantages of preventing 
smoke and saving fuel. The is very simple, and is 
alike adapted for the boilersof land and marine engines, and 
for all where a furnace is required. By its use 
smoke is altogether prevented, and the saving of fuel is, with 
the ordinary coals used for furnaces, about 20 per cent. ; 
but, when small coals or screenings are used (for the burn- 
ae ae whe a es Sante will God the 
much greater. proprietors of steam- wi 
ponent gy asrabecteees freee and as with it smoke is 
revent nuisance and annogance thereof to cD 
rill be avoided, rey ges 
“We have been favoured with the inspection of Mr. 
Coupland’s furnace for the prevention of smoke ‘and sayi 
of fuel; and we must confess that, whatever merits may 
rs by the numerous plans which have been 
orw 








tion of the fuel, none of it going off instreams of carbon, 
but in those invisible gases, the result of perfect combustion, 
viz., carbonic and sulphurous vapour of water, &e. 
- + The simplicity of the machinery for 
i is another recom in 
Senay tein gin it does not require any from the 
engine, but is a . Be with the 
greatest ease ; and the machinery is quite the 
action of the fire. . . Wecannot help Ss | 
a commission is appointed 
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PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


LWAYS ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 
ING BOARDS and MATCHED BOARDING of all 
sorts, planed to a parallel and thickness, 
inch to 14 inch thick. Rough Boarding for Flats. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANES, SCANTLINGS, 
SASH SILLS, &c. 


Ps 
4 
y 
a 
& 


Af REDUCED 


to their establishment, the | no 
furniture being kept. HEAL and SON, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 169, Opposite the Chapel, 


Tottenham-court-road. 








HEAL & SON'S LIST:O Fo BE DDINC. 


ucperdcdee be ote a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by which purchasers are 
icles best suited ake a good Bedding, post, licati 
parent pt radi i aneee, ere yh tae the phi ent and sale por sani Sodsueie ob other 











Apply at W. CLEAVE'S Timber Yard, Smith-street, 





BUILDERS’ AND CARPENTERS’ IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


Westminster. 
PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. fy Proprietor of this Establishment has, by his connections with the most extensive 
Manufactories, selected the largest and best-suited Stock of Builders’ Ironmongery yet offered to notice. It includes 


LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHAIRF, BANKSIDE, 
and Old-Barge- Wharf, b 5 908 Ground-street, Blackfriars, 
a very large stock of well-seasoned Floor Boards of every 
variety. 
A. B., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 
eonfidently presumes on his being able to supply them on 
such advantageous terms, as will ensure and merit their 





MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINERY’ 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


J eet of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
srinciple. Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and rooved, 
by Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water-carriage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosvenor-canal. Goods fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Milis, 

Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 





HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water- 
loo-bridge.—SAWING in all its branches executed with the 


greatest ision and despatch. PLANING by the most 
Eouctead Machinery, reducing the Boards to a parallel width 
and thickness, and grooving or matching with undeviating 
accuracy. The operation economizes time, money, and 
material. 





PAYNE’S PATENT .PROCESS FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER, &e. 


Pp YNE and LODER beg to invite the at- 
_ tention of Engineers, Railway Companies, Architects, 
and others to the above process, and to state that they are 
om pared to erect the necessary apparatus in any part of the 

Inited Kingdom where the quantity is sufficiently large to 
cover the outlay of its removal. 

Further particulars can be obtained at Whitehall-Wharf 
Cannon-row, Westminster, or at their other stations, Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre, Lancashire ; Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire ; 
Union-Wharf, Southampton; and Guildford, Surrey. 











the Warming Churches and Chapels, DAY 

and JOYCE’S PATENT STOVES havebeen found to 
answer the purpose where others tried have failed of their 
efficacy: will be forwarded by post, or otherwise. These 
stoves will render the atmosphere of a church, or chapel, or 
other large building, most agreeably warm, without pro- 
ducing unwholesome vapour, or injuring the vital quality of 
the air. The Patentees are prepared to supply them on the 
shortest notice. They may bo inspected at the manufactory, 
113, Londen Wall, 





PATENT PORTABLE SUSPENSION STOVES. 
NV ORE than FOUR THOUSAND of 


these STOVES were sold during the first season— 
the winter of 1844-45—so decidedly did the public sanction 
their distinguishing principle, by which a genial heat and a 
pure atmosphere are secured and combined.—They are now 
ready for delivery, of all sizes, from i9s, and upwards, at 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANES, opening to the Monu- 
ment, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


\ IKSON’S PATENT VENTILA- 

TING SPIRAL CHIMNEY POT, for the cure 
of smoky chimneys (manufactured by J. PORTER), is the 
ONLY article for the purpose which assists the draft of 
the chimney by an external propelling power. Upwards of 
fifty have been recently fixed on the chimneys of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and several on Windsor Castle, with great suc- 
cess. This yar a is not only the best and most ef- 
fectual ever invented for the purpose named, but stands un- 
rivalled im its ornamental appearance. The public may be 
supplied with the above useful article by any of the respect- 
able ironmongers, or at the sole manufactory, Southwark- 
bridge Iron Roofing Works. 





VENTILATION, 
** A most ingenious, simple, and effective plan.’’ Mr. Reid's 
Lecture on Ventilation, delivered June 7, 1845, before the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Liverpool. 
AILLIE’S PATENT TRANSPARENT 
VENTILATOR, rentilates rooms or public buildings 
without causine unpleasant draughts of air—may be fixe 
as easily as a of glass, whose place it supplies—does 
not derange blinds, shutters, or other fixtures belonging to 
windows—most useful to ye places of every descrip- 
tion, especially smoking and coffee rooms, and moreover a 
simple remedy for smoky chimneys. This article may be ob- 
tained from afl reapectad ¢ giass dealers in London ; Mr. Edgar 
Parks, ironmonger, 140, Fleet-street; Messrs. Stock and 
Sharp, and Mr. Samuel Beale, Birmingham; Messrs. John 
Halil and Sons, and Messrs. Dixis and Williams, Bristol ; 
Messrs. Thos. and Will. Stock, Liverpool! ; Messrs. Davidson 
and Armstrong, Manchester ; Mr. James Bell, Clasgow, &c.; 
who have models to explain its action, and will be glad to 
ive any further information; also to be seen in use at Mr. 
ved. Smith's, the Albion, 259, Blackfriars-road; Mr. Ed- 
ward Baillie’s, 12 B, Camberland-market, Regent’s Park ; 
Bie, Benten’e, Deblin Castle, Park-street, Camden 
1 atreet id: 





every article in Ironmongery suited to Building 
fittings, finishing, and decoration; also Rain Water Pipe, Sash Weights, and all kinds of Castings, and combines (being 
entirely new) all modern improvements in principle and design. The Prices throughout, even in the most minute article, 
have been the object of the strictest economical consideration, the profit of the undertaking being anticipated only by a 
large return. From this Stock every article may be selected, exactly 
quality or quantity, at a moment’s notice, and Catalogues of Prices had, post 

posting-stamp), at 18, BLANDFORD STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, leading from BAKE 
. STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
favours and approbation. PERE ar ee eee ee oe os 
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, such as Locks, Nails, Screws, and every requisite for internal 


adapted for its intended use, of fired 
per (on prepaid ap fication,” eaclidia 


JOHN YOUNG, Jun., Proprietor. 








BRITANNIA, IRON, AND ZINC WORES, 
STOVE GRATE, KITCHEN RANGE, AND STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS, MANUFACTORY, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Ironmongery Warehouse, 174, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established a. p. 1830; universally known by the “ Dust Pan.” 


R. KAY BUTLER 


Invites Architects, Builders, and the Trade to inspect his stock of STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, &c., which is 
universally allowed to be the most extensive in London. 


Bright Register Stoves from 4/, each to 30 guineas, 
Best Black Metal do., 7d. 8d. Od. 10d. 1s. per inch. 
Ditto Ditto Elliptie Do, 3$d. 4d. per inch. 

Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler : 


2 ft. 8 2 ft. 10 $ ft. 3 ft. 4 


3 ft. 2 
il, 18s, 2t. Oa. 2i. 2s, 2. 4s. al. Gs. 

Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler, Oven, Wrought Bars, and Bright Filtings: 

t. 3 ft. 2 3 ft. 4 $ ft. 6. 3 ft. 8 3 ft. 10 4 ft 








al. 4a. 3i. 83. Si, 128, Sf. 16s. 4i. Os, 4/. 4s. 4l. 8s. 
Sash Weights, 7s. per ewt.~Estimates given for every description of Wrought and Cast-iron Work. 
VENTILATION. 
FAIRS’ PATENT PLATE GLASS VENTILATORS, 
f é — . — 
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at age progressive increase in the use of this invention during a trial of seven years, in which 
it has had to contend with many spurious imitations, induces the proprietors to recommend it with the greater con- 
fidence to the public generally, and Building ‘Trade in particular, to whom they are now enabled to offer greater inducements 

for its adoption. 

Full particulars, with tariff of prices, may be obtained on application to FAIRS and Co., at the Manufactory, No. 15, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico; FAIRS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street; and BUNNETT and CORPE, 26, Lombard-street. 
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THE PANKELIBAGTON ROW WORES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
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RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others, about to supply STOVES and KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES, will find at this Establishment the most unique and clezant assortment of STOVE-GRATES 
FENDERS, and FIRE-IRONS ever offered to the Public, at prices considerably below the usual charges. The 


Proprietors at the same time beg to invite attention to their extentive Stock of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 


| ‘Tinned Copper, Tin and Iron Cooking Vessels, Block Tin Dis#-Covers, Japanned Ware, Table Cutlery, and especially 


their ld Plate and German Silver Wares, embracing wry | Article suitable for the Table, comprising Dish and Plate 
Covers, Liquor Frames, Epergnes, &c. &c. The plan adopted hy the Proprietors of affixing the price to each article f, 
ers, all te have the same advantage. The Patent Thermio Stove is in daily price t ; THORPE: 


eash, enables OTT 
ALLOWS & COMPANY, 58, Baker-street, Portman-square, London. 
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